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It gives the Cutlass an edge 


A heavy, super-fasl ship like the Navy’s 
new XF7-U tailless twin-jet fighter needs 
a plus in rugged landing-gear equipment. 
That’s why it is fitted with Goodyear tires, 
tubes, wheels and brakes. The extra stamina 
of Goodyear tires and tubes — the extra 
strength of Goodyear lightweight 
magnesium alloy wheels— the 


extra braking power of Goodyear self- 
adjusting Single Disc Brakes — give the 
Cutlass a decided edge in safety in making 
quick, sure stops. For complete information 
about these and all other Goodyear Avia- 
tion Products, write: Goodyear Avia- 
tion Products Division, Akron 16, 

Ohio or Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
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Commercial airline profits are 
made in the air . . . and good ground- 
work in the factories and in the 
hangars means more time between 
overhauls, less time on the ground. 
Jx It’s the maintenance man’s good 
groundwork in the hangar that keeps 
the airliner tuned up to take off on 
schedule . . . and Sperry’s good 
groundwork in the laboratory and in 
the factory helps him do his job even 
better and quicker. 

Every piece of Sperry aero- 
nautical equipment is engineered and 
manufactured to give the maximum 
of trouble-free hours in the air . . . 
and for easy accessibility and serv- 
icing on the ground at the regular 


scheduled airline overhaul periods. 

To make servicing of Sperry 
products still easier for the mainte- 
nance crew, Sperry conducts special 
training schools. Here the airlines’ 
key maintenance personnel learn to 
service Sperry equipment and teach 
others in its best use ... all to assure 

ix And in the field, Sperry Service 
Engineers themselves are always on 


needed. Most of these men are grad- 
uate engineers. Their main job is to 
help the customer by making sure 
that his Sperry equipment and its 
installation give him the best pos- 
sible service. 

Meanwhile, Sperry research and 
engineering look to their Field Serv- 
ice Engineers and the many Sperrv- 
trained maintenance men among its 
customers for the vital performance 
data that help Sperry build new and 
better aids for aviation. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 

DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION • GREAT NECK, N.Y. 
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NEWS SIDELIGHTS 


Weather Reports 

One of the long-standing gripes of 
the Air Transport Assn., and Air Line 
Pilots Assn., is the inaccurate weather 
reports on terminal conditions issued 
by local observers or control tower per- 
sonnel. 

To improve operational efficiency in 
bad weather, airports on the Berlin 
airlift now have weather observers sta- 
tioned on the approach end of each 
operational runway to give up-to-the- 
minute reports on actual conditions 
over the end of the runway— the weather 
the pilot is interested in most. 

Ground Control 

Another significant contribution to 
the science of air traffic control to come 
out of operational experience on the 
Berlin airlift is the indication that any 
high density traffic in bad weather must 
be controfled completely from the 

Bad weather traffic on the Berlin air- 
lift is under strict ground control from 
takeoff to landing and traffic controllers 
who organized this high density, instru- 
ment weather traffic pattern are con- 
vinced that there is no other way to 
handle it with as high a safety factor. 
Both Air Line Pilots Assn, and indi- 
vidual airlines can be expected to put 
up a strong fight against strict ground 
control of airline traffic by a single 
agency. 

Power Switches 

Current debates in Air Force top 
levels over relative merits of turbojet 
and turboprops have confused manu- 
facturers all the way from airframe and 
engine producers down to small acces- 
sory makers. 

USAF top planners have made one 
complete swing of the pendulum from 
turbojets to turboprops and now back 
to turbojets but the word on some of 
the latest powerplant decisions hasn't 
yet filtered down to the lower opera- 
tional levels. 

Good example is the Boeing B-52, 
originally a turboprop design that was 
recently switched to turbojet. USAF 
cancelled production of the Wright 
T-35 turboprop scheduled for the B-52 
but contractors have not yet been noti- 
fied of the B-52 power switch. 

Shop Critics 

Airline criticism of airframe manu- 
facturer workmanship has been chronic 


Standard Cockpits 

Watch for stronger pressure 
from Civil Aeronautics Board and 
Military Air Transport Service for 
standardized cockpit layouts on 
U.S. airline transports. 

Much of the exceptional safety 
record on the Berlin airlift is 
credited to the standardized C-54 
cockpit arrangement that enables 
replacement crews to function 
efficiently without detailed check- 
outs. Air Line Pilots Assn., also 
plugging for standardized trans- 
port cockpits, found not only that 
no two U. S. airlines have the 
same cockpit layout for the same 
type planes but that one airline 
has four different cockpit arrange- 
ments in its own fleet. 

Pilots are also howling for sim- 
plified cockpit engineering that 
designs a cockpit around the pilot 
rather than squeezes the pilot 
into space left over after all gad- 
gets and instruments are installed. 


for 20 years both with and without 
good reason but it should be a major 
concern of the latter that the same com- 
plaints are being registered today. In- 
ferior electrical connections, poor inte- 
gral tank scaling, obviously awkward 
routing of hydraulic and fuel lines, in- 
effective duct sealing, etc., all point to 
improper selection and training of shop 
personnel who arc employed today in 
the industry. 

Airlines quarrel little today with the 
engineering design features of new air- 
craft but point out that most, if not all, 
of the advantage of such progress is lost 
when the installation is sloppily made. 
Airframe industry has been fully co- 
operative in field service changes, re- 
working and replacement of such items 
but this results in enormous expense 
and wasted time that could have been 
saved by simply doing the job right in 
the first place. 

As one airline engineer points out: 
"We’ve been using solder for 50 years 
so I don't think it’s simply a problem 
of eventual education!" 

Lightplane Routes 

Legislation opening Post Office busi- 
ness to lightplane airline operators has 
been asked by the Department and is 
expected to slip through Congress with- 
out opposition. 


It would remove the present limita- 
tion of five on the number of air Star 
routes— comparable to truck routes— the 
Department can operate on a contract 

Department could let air Star route 
contracts only for service not covered 
by certificates awarded by Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Chairman Tom Murray (D., Tenn.) 
of the House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee has introduced the leg- 
islation, now pending before his com- 


Flight Engineers 

In contrast to their original bitter 
battle against flight engineers, airlines 
generally are pleased now with this addi- 
tion of a third man in the cockpit. He 
has proved a tremendous help to main- 
tenance men by presenting more thor- 
ough descriptions of in-flight difficulties 
than was obtained from regular pilots 
in the past. 

The airlines are also putting the flight 
engineer to work on the ground, where 
he serves as virtual crew chief during 
loading and unloading of cargo and 
servicing of the airplane. One unsus- 
pected quality in the flight engineer, 
surprising alertness to emergency condi- 
tions. has assuaged earlier airlines fears 
of incompetency on the part of the 
third man in the cockpit. 

Flight engineers reportedly have 
feathered engines, shut down cabin 
pressure turbines and cut off heaters 
that have blown out at high altitude in 
only fractions of a second after the dials 
indicated malfunctioning and substan- 
tially faster than pilots and copilots 
have demonstrated in the past. Airlines 
generally feel the “third man” has 
proved money well spent. 

FEIA vs. ALPA 

A jurisdictional brawl may be in 
offing between the Flight Engineers In- 
ternational Assn, and the Air Line 
Pilots Assn, over organizing flight engi- 

FEIA has a charter from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor giving it the 
sole right to organize flight engineers. 
Yet ALPA organizers are quietly busy 
among this group. Dave Behncke. boss 
of ALPA, also an AFL affiliate, is re- 
ported to feel that his union’s charter 
gives it the right to organize all airline 
flight personnel. And ALPA’s charter 
was granted in the mid-thirties, while 
FEIA has just concluded its organiza- 
tional meeting. 
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Torrington Needle Bearings Specified 

For Lighter Design and Longer Life 
In Indian Motorcycles 




Lightweight design, high rapacity, long service life and economical 
production can be yours with Torrington Needle Bearings. Our en- 
gineers will be glad to help you adapt these compact anti-friction 
units to tlie requirements of your equipment. Write us today. 
The Torrington Company, Torrington, Conn., or South Bend 21, 
Ind. District offices and Distributors in principal cities. 



TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 

Needle • Spherical Roller • Tapered Roller L J Straight Roller • Ball . Needle Rollers 
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A page of service tips for private flyers and fixed-base operators 


Avoid engine failure 
during take-off 


Proper warm-up is a "must” for safe take-off. Don’t 
take chances on a cold engine that doesn’t "rev up" on 
the ground. Engines warm up faster with Chevron 
Aviation Gasoline without vapor-lock. That's because 
this premium-quality fuel is scientifically blended with 
just the right amount of light fractions for extra power 
and peak performance under all conditions. 

should bring plane in 
no matter how inviting 


(D Don't bank sharply 
(4) Don't stretch the glide 


1 

Compute fuel consumption with your flight indicator 
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NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

Flight Engineers International Assn, 
elected Lawrence Huron (Pan Ameri- 
can) president, William Crickman 
(American Overseas) executive vice pres- 
ident, and Sidney Carter (TWA) secre- 
tary-treasurer at its organizational meet- 
ing. Officers will serve for balance of 
year. Next meeting is slated for Octo- 

Port of New York Authority nego- 
tiations with airlines serving New York 
City took favorable turn last week under 

f uidance of New York Supreme Court 
ustice Thomas Cuff. Both sides ap- 
peared hopeful of early settlement. 

Lt. Col. Albert W. Stevens, co-holder 
of world’s altitude record, died at Let- 
terman General Hospital, Redwood 
City, Calif., at the age of 63. On Nov. 
11, 1935, Col. Stevens and Capt. Orvil 
A. Anderson ascended from Rapid City, 
S. D., in a free balloon and reached 
72,395 ft. 

Gen. Billy Mitchell’s papers, includ- 
ing letters, diaries, photographs and 
manuscripts, have been deposited in the 
Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., as a gift to the nation from Mrs. 
Thomas Bolling Byrd, Mitchell’s widow, 
and her children. 

FINANCIAL 

Boeing Airplane Co. reports profit of 
SI, 7 15,908 for year ended Dec. 31, 
1948, on income of $127,304,661. 
Company wrote off $7.2 million of a 
loss on the Stratocruiser project that is 
expected to total $10.5 million. Back- 
log at year-end was $445,741,075, of 
which about $85 million was commer- 

Amcrican Airlines reports loss for 
1948 of $2,894,000 on revenues of 
$89,286,000, without effect of tempo- 
rary mail rate award of Feb. 21. Profit- 
able operations in the last three quarters 
could not overcome first-quarter loss of 
$4,285,000. 

Western Air Lines reports profit of 
$134,704 for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1948, on revenues of $10,463,231. 
Company had loss of $79,456 before 
tax adjustments. 

FOREIGN 

Russia has awarded the Order of 
Lenin to Andrei Nikolayevich Tupelov, 
the Soviet's leading aircraft designer. 
Grant was made on Tupelov’s 60th 
birthday anniversary. He has been con- 
nected with Russian aviation for 40 

Pan American-Gracc Airways, for 
completing five years without an acci- 
dent. received a special award from the 
Inter-American Safety Council. 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

► Watch for a growing trend toward Delta wings on supersonic inter- 
ceptors. Convair has a new Delta wing interceptor project for the U. S. 
Air Force based on initial flight experience with its Model 7002 which 
is flying again at Muroc after adjustments to its elevon controls. Douglas 
also has a Delta wing design in the mill for a Navy supersonic interceptor 
powered by twin turbojets. Top British designers have also indicated that 
is the direction they are traveling for aircraft with speeds up to Mach 1.8. 

► Glenn L. Martin Co. is still working on the prototype of the XB-51 
Air Force bomber at its Baltimore plant. It will be classed as a "medium” 
bomber according to current USAF designations. 

► Bell Aircraft Corp. claims two unofficial records for its helicopters. A 
five-place XH-12 model built for the U. S. Air Force was clocked at 133.9 
mph. over a measured course at Niagara Falls airport. This betters the 
previous unofficial mark of 131 mph. set by a Piasccki XHJP-1, an experi- 
mental seven-place model built for the Navy. A Bell Model 47 two-place 
helicopter recently set an unofficial altitude record of 18,550 ft. for non- 
supcrchargcd engines. 

► Sabena, the Belgian airline, reports the following new equipment 
acquired last year; three Douglas DC-6s, six Convair-Liners; three con- 
verted C-47s for operation and five more for spare parts cannibalization; 
and three de Havilland Doves, for operation in the Belgian Congo. 
Lightplane sales in Belgium were extremely slow with one Aeronca; ten 
Piger models and two Cessnas sold during the past year by local dis- 

► KLM, the Dutch airline, is shopping for an additional 30 twin-engine 
transports. KLM has taken delivery on seven Convair-Liners for its Euro- 
pean service and expects to get five more during 1949. Glenn L. Martin 
Co. and Saab Aircraft Co. of Sweden arc competing for the new KLM 
order with the 2-0-2 and the Scandia respectively. KLM has taken delivery 
on six Douglas DC-6s for its South American and South African service 
and two more Lockheed Constellations for the Batavia ran. 

► SAAB now has orders for 24 of the Scandia transports: ten from ABA 
(Sweden); seven from DDL (Denmark) and seven from DNL (Norway). 
SAAB hopes the scheduled devaluation of the Swedish crown will offer 
an entry into the American market. SAAB is aiming for a U.S. sales 
price of $250,000 at the proposed new exchange rate. This is about half 
the current price for new U. S. twin-engine equipment. 

► Aquaflight, Inc., Wilmington, Del., company that is flying prototype of 
new executive-type Amphibian (Aviation Week, Feb. 14), is negotiating 
for financing with Texas oil interests. If successful in raising capital 
Aquaflight probably will seek an agreement for Bellanca Aircraft Corp. to 
produce the plane. 

► Spartan Aircraft Co. has extensively rebuilt and improved its executive 
transport and expects to put it into production if when market conditions 
justify. Plane has been flown more than 400 hr. 

► Latest reports on British turbojet development indicate the following 
new models: Rolls-Royce Avon (RA-1 and RA-2), undisclosed power 
rating; new model of the de Havilland Goblin (DGN-4); latest version of 
the Rolls-Royce Nene (RN-3), rated at 5500 lb. static thnist; and the 
Armstrong Siddeley Adder, developed from the Mamba Turboprop and 
rated at 1055 lb. static thrust. De Havilland’s Ghost (DGT-2) has now 
been fully type-tested and is rated at 4450 lb. static thrust. 

► Navy bombers used a guided missile attack as a screen for their atom 
bomb attack on the fleet during Caribbean maneuvers. Defending Navv 
fighters were able to break up the missile attack but it diverted their 
defense to enable the Lockheed P2Vs to slip in for their strike at the 
Navy carriers. 
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Douglas Sues Canadair for $1.4 Million 


Action may affect pending deals to grant 
foreign firms rights to make U. S. planes. 


By Alexander McSurely 

LOS ANGELES— Two new develop- 
ments in the complex picture of Cana- 
dian negotiations to manufacture U. S. 
planes arc expected to clarify relations 
between Canadian and U. S. companies. 

• North American Aviation, Inc., Ingle- 
wood, disclosed it has authorized final 
negotiations on a contract with Cana- 
dair, Ltd., Montreal, to build F-86A jet 
fighters, with "ironclad" clauses restrict- 
ing sale of the Canadian-built licensed 
fighters and parts to the RCAF, whose 
budget for fiscal 1950 contains about 
$30 million for purchase of nearly 100 
Canadair-built F-S6As. 

• Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, 
filed two suits for damages of more than 
$1.4 million against Canadair, for al- 
leged contract violations, and asked 
court orders restraining further viola- 
tions. Suits were filed in Superior Court 
of Quebec Province, by Canadian 
attorneys for Douglas. 

Third American manufacturer inter- 
ested in similar license agreements. Fair- 
child Engine & Airplane Corp., reported 
no further progress in negotiations with 
Canadair on rights to build the C-82 


and C-119 military transports, pending 
settlement of whether Canadair would 
be permitted to sell the transports or 
parts outside the limits of Canada. 

A Feb. 29, 1944 contract licensing 
the Canadian government to build four- 
engine transports of Douglas design and 
to sell parts for transports manufactured 
under the agreement, is basis for one of 
the Douglas suits which claims $300,- 
000 damages. The license was assigned 
by the Canadian government to Cana- 
dair. Donald W. Douglas, president of 
the company bearing his name, pointed 
out that neither suit involved the 
Canadian government "with whom our 
relations have been and continue to be 
amicable and satisfactory.” 

► C-47 Spares— The second suit, involv- 
ing a June 28, 1946 contract made di- 
rectly with Canadair, claimed damages 
of over $1 million for alleged violations 
of the agreement. It provided for licens- 
ing the Canadian firm to make and sell 
spare parts for Douglas C-47 airplanes 
upon payment of royalties to Douglas. 
Petition states that after termination of 
this contract. Canadair has continued to 
manufacture spare parts which it has 
sold in the U. S. and elsewhere in 


breach of the original agreement. 

Douglas states that the litigation was 
undertaken only after every reasonable 
effort had been made to resolve differ- 
ences without recourse to the courts. 
First contract, according to Douglas, re- 
stricted sale of four-engine planes and 
parts to exclusive rights in Canada and 
non-exclusive rights in the British Isles. 
► Claim U. S. Sales— It is claimed by 
Douglas that Canadair has been selling 
in the U. S. and elsewhere, parts for 
C-47s, and DC-4s through Canadian 
Commercial Corp., an agency handling 
foreign trade arrangements for the 
Canadian government. Such sales, in- 
cluding sales of parts to the USAF. were 
in violation of the licensing agreements, 
it is charged. 

Canadair denied Douglas charges and 
said it would contest the suit. 

Major factor behind the legal contro- 
versy is the labor wage differential be- 
tween U. S. and Canadian firms. Cana- 
dian aircraft worker wages are nearly 40 
percent below those paid to comparable 
skills in U. S. aircraft plants, thus 
enabling the Canadian firm to undersell 
the original manufacturer. 

The licensing agreements provided 
for Douglas to make available to Cana- 
dair the engineering data and assistance 
in setting up equipment, etc., to manu- 
facture the planes and parts. Douglas 
contends that if this had not been made 



First flight of the prototype Convair B-36D 
is shown here on takeoff at Fort Worth 
using a total of 40.000 hp. developed from 
six Pratt & Whitney Wasp Major piston 
engines and four Allison J-35 turbojets. 


CONVAIR GIANT GETS JET BOOST 
The B-36D took off with a gross weight of 
280,000 lb. in 3500 ft. of runway. Com- 
posite powered bomber was aloft for 3 hr. 

aii altitude of 40.000 ft. Convair test pilots 


B. A. Erickson and A. S. Witchell were at 
the controls. Undcrslung jet nacelles used 
on the B-36D prototype were made by 
Convair. Production model will use Gen- 
eral Electric J-47 turbojets. 
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available, the Canadian company would 
not have been able to begin production. 

While on the surface an international 
legal controversy, the suit actually in- 
volves two U. S. protagonists, for Cana- 
dair is virtually entirely owned by Elec- 
tric Boat Co., a U. S. firm. Results of 
the Douglas-Canadair litigation is ex- 

S iected to have a strong effect on any 
urther negotiations for licensing manu- 
facture of U.S. planes in other coun- 

Agencies Disagree On 
70-Group Bill Details 

Sharp split between the U. S. Aii 
Force and the Bureau of the Budget 
was revealed last week in hearings on 
the 70-Group Air Force bill before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

The Budget Bureau principally ob- 
jected to detailing the aircraft procure- 
ment authorized under the bill and 
specifying the functions of the 70 
regular Air Force groups and their sup- 
porting reserves. 

Capitol Hill observers agreed with 
the USAF contention that Budget 
Bureau amendments to the bill would 
strip it of its force and significance. 
Congressional sentiment indicated little 
sympathy for the Budget Bureau pro- 

► Overwhelming Vote— Although the 
majority of Congressmen appear re- 
signed to the economic fact that the 
Federal government can afford funds 
to implement only a 37-Group Air 
Force during fiscal 1930 there is almost 
solid-front support on Capitol Ilill for 
the principle of a 70-Group program. 
The only opposition to its authorization 
comes from the small left-wing clement 
—Rep. Vito Marcantonio (ALP. N. Y.), 
Rep. Emanuel Celler (D.. N. Y.), Rep. 
Adam Powell (D„ N. Y.), The 70- 
Group authorization measure passed 
the House by an overwhelming 395-4 
vote, and is now pending before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 

Under Budget Bureau's proposals to 
the committee's chairman. Sen. Millard 
Tydings (D.. Md.), the 70-Group 
authorization would be watered down 
to little more than an authorization for 
a USAF of 502.000 men. Assistant 
Secretary of Air Force Eugene Zuckert 
vigorously opposed Budget Bureau’s 
recommendations, which were: 

• Wipe Out the "70-Group" Stipula- 
tion. As passed by the House, the 
authorization provides that “the Air 
Force of the United States shall have 
an authorized strength of 70 U. S. Air 
Force groups. 22 separate U. S. Air 
Force squadrons, and 61 Air Force 
Reserve groups, together with necessary 
supporting and auxiliary U. S. Air Force 
Reserve units." Budget Bureau argued 
that the composition should not be 


Adin. Ramsey to AIA Presidency 

Veteran Naval aviator, a pilot since 1916 and former 
BuAer head, named to succeed Gen. Echols on July 1. 


Adm. DcWitt Clinton (Duke) Ram- 
sey, 61, will succeed Maj. Gen. Oliver 
P. Echols as president of the Aircraft 
Industries Assn, on July 1, AIA an- 
nounced last week. Ramsey is now com- 
mander of all U. S. forces in the Pacific 
and governor of the Pacific Islands 
administered by the Navy. 

Ramsey's retirement from the Navy, 
effective May 1, was accepted by the 
President last week. His new post was 
disclosed officially shortly thereafter. 
Since Echol’s resignation as AIA presi- 
dent a few months ago, Capt. Lcland 
D. Webb (USN, ret.) has been acting 
president. 

► Early Pilot— Admiral Ramsey has one 
of the longest and most distinguished 
careers in Naval Aviation. He was the 
45th man to be commissioned a Naval 
aviator. His aircraft carrier experience 
stretches from the Langley and Wright, 
the earliest aircraft carriers, to the com- 
mand of the most modern carriers in 
the fast task forces of the Pacific war. 

He was appointed to Annapolis from 
New York in 190S and took flight train- 
ing at Pensacola in 1916. He served 
with the Naval Air Service in France 
during the first World War and was 
later Asst. Naval Attache for Air in 
London. He returned to the United 
States for carrier dutv aboard the 
Wright with Torpedo Bomber Squad- 


► Plans Chief— Ramsey became chief of 
the plans division of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics in the critical summer of 
1941 and asst, chief of the bureau in 
May, 1942. He commanded the Sara- 
toga in the initial air assaults on the 
Japanese islands in the Pacific, includ- 
ing air support of the Marines' landing 
on Guadalcanal in August, 1942. Later 
he commanded a carrier task force 
which included the first British carrier 
to operate with the U. S. Fleet. He 
served as chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics from August, 1943, to June. 
1945, when he became chief of staff to 
Admiral Spruance, then commander of 
the Fifth Fleet in the Pacific. After the 
Japanese war he became deputy com- 
mander in chief of the U. S. Pacific 
Fleet. 

► Won Navy Cross— Returning to 
Washington in January, 1946, Admiral 
Ramsey was named vice-chief of naval 
operations and served in that capacity 
until the middle of 1948 when lie re- 
turned to the Pacific to command all 
U. S. forces in that theater including 
the Pacific Fleet. 

His permanent home is at Avon by 
the Sea, New Jersey. Admiral Ramsey 
won the Navy Cross for his carrier task 
force operations in the Pacific and the 
Distinguished Service Medal for his 
wartime tenure as chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. 


set down in law. but instead made a 
matter of “executive determination” 
from year to year. 

Budget’s assistant director, F. J. Law- 
ton declared: “The reasons advanced 
for desiring that legislation specify the 
unit composition of the Air Force 
ignore the fact that such specifications 
are. in effect, limitations. Administra- 
tive discretion of the Army and Navy 
with respect to unit organization is 
not so restricted. The issue here is not 
whether the number of combat ele- 
ments in the Air Force should be 10 
or 70 or 200. but whether such a pre- 
scription of unit organization is an ap- 
propriate matter for legislative or ex- 
ecutive determination." Most aviation 
observers agree that without a 70-Grouo 
authorization in law Air Force would 
have no ground to stand on in seeking 
funds from the Budget Bureau from 
vear to year to implement the program. 
Tlie public would also be without a 
yardstick to measure the type of Air 
Force recommended by defense chiefs 
against the type allowed by Budget 
Bureau. 


• Remove Procurement Specification. 
The authorization bill provides that 
“the Secretary of Air Force is author- 
ized to procure 5200 aircraft or 42,- 
500 airframe tons annually, whichever 
amount ... is more appropriate. . . .” 
Budget Bureau requested that this an- 
nual procurement specification, set by 
the President’s Air Policy Commission 
as the minimum for keeping a modern- 
ized 70-Group program, be replaced 
with the vague provision that annual 
procurement of planes be in "the 
amounts required”. 

Budget Bureau's Lawton argued: 
"The prescription in a basic statute 
of the number of aircraft or airframe 
tons to be procured annually would 
ignore the fact that the number of 
aircraft or the weight of airframes re- 
quired to maintain the air force should 
be subject to frequent, searching re- 
view. Making such a determination an 
annual Congressional decision, such as 
is now provided by action on appro- 
priations, will provide an appropriate 
method of seeing to it that such a 
periodic review is in fact made. Any 
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RAF’s Expansion Plan Disclosed 

New jet night fighters to replace Mosquitos, twin-jet 
bomber near, jet fighter strength to be doubled. 


figure set in permanent law, be it large 
or small, would be meaningless and mis- 
leading to many persons, as it would 
almost certainly be too small or too 
large in any given year, in comparison to 
the amount of procurement then deter- 
mined to be proper and necessary." 

• Research and Development. Budget 
Bureau urged that the blanket author- 
ity for long-range USAF research and 
development programs be eliminated. 
The General Accounting Office has 
ruled that military appropriations not 
obligated during the year for which 
they are made or expended within 
three years must revert to the Treasury. 
Budget Bureau's Director Frank Pace 
argued that the availability of funds 
for each project should be specifically 
provided for. He said: “A legislative 
provision fixing the availability of ap- 
propriations is not necessary. It would 
be possible to achieve the same result 
by inserting the necessary provisions 
into the language of the various appro- 
priations involved." 

PAA, Grace Buy 
48% of NAL Stock 

A stock sale and equipment inter- 
change agreement concluded last week 
gave Pan American Airways and W. R. 
Grace & Co. virtual control of Na- 
tional Airlines, subject to Civil Aero- 
nautics Board approval. 

Under the agreement, Pan Am would 
gain the additional, long-sought right 
for its planes to operate from New York 
to Miami over NAL's routes. Aircraft 
of Pan Amcrican-Graee Airways, also a 
party to the pact, could be operated 
over National’s routes from Miami to 
Washington and New York. 

The agreement was to be filed for 
CAB approval late last week. If ap- 
proved. the four companies believe, it 
would accomplish the purpose of the 
Board's present investigation of Na- 
tional's route structure. Additionally, it 
would give through-plane service from 
northeastern U. S. to South America. 

The agreement, signed bv the four 
companies last week in Washington, is 
a modification of an earlier proposal bv 
National to the Grace company 
(Aviation Week. Mar. 14). Under it. 
PAA acquires a 30 percent stock inter- 
est in NAL. and Grace 18 percent. 

► S4 Million— No figures on amount of 
money or number of shares involved 
was included in last week’s announce- 
ment. But at the time the previous pro- 
posal was disclosed, it was understood 
that National was selling a total of 692.- 
000 shares of stock to PAA and Grace 
and that at the indicated book value 
this would give NAL an additional S4 
million in new capital. The 692.000 
shares would result in joint PAA-Gracc 
holdings of 48 percent, the proportion 
now officially announced. 


By Frederick R. Brewster 
(McGraw-Hill World News) 

LONDON-Britain’s Royal Air Force 
is in the midst of an expansion program 
aimed at filling present gaps in its ar- 
senal of air weapons and adding substan- 
tially to its plane strength. 

Salient features of the RAF program: 

• New twin-jet night fighter (still on the 
secret list) has been ordered into quan- 
tity production as a replacement for the 
de Havilland piston engine Mosquito, 
now the standard RAF night fighter. 

• New twin-jet medium bomber will go 
into quantity production at the English 
Electric Co. plant at Preston. Prototype 
will be flying this summer and is ex- 
pected to be in the 300 mph. class. 

• Doubling of RAF jet fighter produc- 
tion. Increased production will be ab- 
sorbed by equipping RAF overseas 
squadrons with jet fighter, increasing 
plane strength of jet squadrons based in 
England: and equipping RAF reserve 
squadrons with jet fighters. 

• Increase of the RAF budget to S828 
million for the fiscal year from Apr. 1, 
1949 to Mar. 31, 1930. This compares 
with approximately S736 million for 
last year. RAF last year spent SI 84 
million for new aircraft compared with 
an estimated S200 million for the next 
fiscal year. 

The new jet bomber to be built by 
English Electric Co. is regarded as an 
interim project to fill the gap between 
present piston engine Lincolns plus any 
Boeing B-29s that may be acquired un- 
der the North Atlantic Pact provisions 
and a series of advanced jet bomber 
projects now in the design stage at the 
Bristol and Handley-Page plants. 

► Jet Policy— Secretary of State for Air. 
Arthur Henderson recently told the 
House of Commons that the RAF had 
deferred conversion to jet bomber types 
until advanced models of British jet 
engines had been thoroughly tested, 
apparently on the assumption that it 
would be easier to catch up in air- 
frame design than in jet engine devel- 
opment. 

"At the end of the war we had two 
alternatives." Henderson told Com- 
mons. “We could have developed at 
great cost a type of jet bomber built 
around existing jet engines. Or we could 
have gone in for development of an- 
other piston engine type larger, heavier, 
and more costly than the Lincoln. 

► British Decision - "Either course 
would have produced at great cost a 


bomber of only limited and very tem- 
porary value which would have become 
obsolete in a relatively short space of 
time. Development of such aircraft 
would have made demands on our lim- 
ited technical resources which would 
have led to further delay in producing 
a really advanced type. 

"It was therefore decided (and this 
was at a time when the international 
situation was viewed in a different light 
than today and when military expendi- 
tures had to be cut to a minimum) in 
the interests of national recovery to 
concentrate on a long-term develop- 
ment of advanced jet bombers.” 

Henderson said the program for 
doubling strength of day-fighter squad- 
rons in Britain and equipping overseas 
RAF squadrons with jet planes would be 
completed bv June of 1950. Henderson 
said the following additional aircraft 
types are now coming into operational 
service with the RAF: Valetta, medium 
transport which is a DC-3 replacement; 
Hastings long range transport replacing 
the York; and the Shackleton. long 
range Coastal Command reconnaissance 
bomber. Henderson indicated that the 
latest type Meteor and Vampire jet 
fighters would be replaced by a new 
generation of high speed jet fighters 
of vastly improved performance that are 
now in the development stage. 


Aircraft Shipments 

Personal aircraft shipments re- 
ported by 10 manufacturers for 
February showed production up 
about 50 percent over January 
with 226 shipments worth $1.- 
018.000 compared to 152 ship- 
ments worth $864,000 during the 
preceding month. 

Four-place models continued to 
lead two-place types by a 2-to-l 
ratio with 153 four-place ship- 
ments compared to 73 two-place 
aircraft. 

Piper continued to lead with 72 
deliveries as against 59 for Cessna, 
second-place producer for the 
month. Acronca shipped 23 and 
Luscombe delivered 21 aircraft. 

Ryan shipped 21 Navions and 
Beech moved 14 Bonanzas. Other 
deliveries included seven Bcllanca 
Cruisairs. five Ercotines. two Tay- 
lorcrafts and two TEMCO Swifts. 
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Lockheed 

Profits of $6,239,3S0 were reported 
for 1948 by Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Sales, including wholly-owned subsidi- 
aries, totalled $125,620,700 (75 per- 
cent military). Lockheed backlog at the 
end of 1948 was $195,101,000 of which 
93 percent was military. 

Lockheed backlog includes: 110 F-94 
night fighters: 567 F-80C jet fighters; 
136 TF-80C, two-seater jet trainers; 107 
P2V series patrol bombers; 20 Constel- 
lations for commercial and military op- 
erators and one Constitution scheduled 
for delivery to the Navy sometime next 

Lockheed received net income of 
$1,300,000 from its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries: Lockheed Air Terminal; Lock- 
heed Aircraft Service Corp.; and Air- 
equipment Corp. in addition to its 
holdings in the Pacific Finance Corp. 

Dividend payments were resumed 
during 1948 for the first time since 
1946 with payment of $1.50 per share 
during 1948 and an additional 50 cents 
per snare in March 1949. 


Convcdr 


► Backlog $156 Million— Backlog of 
$156 million was reported at the close 
of the fiscal year almost entirely in mili- 
tary business ($119 USAF and $18 mil- 
lion Navy). This does not include the 
recent Convair order for 39 additional 
B-36 bombers and modifications on pre- 
viously ordered B-36s, which boosted 
the backlog by $86 million. 

Board Chairman Floyd B. Odium re- 
ported that Convair has now absorbed 
all expected losses on the Convair-Lincr 
program including an unexpected $1,- 
430,000 in completing 178 of the trans- 
ports and had made a profit of $987,284 


Convair's net loss of $11,978,795 for 
the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1948 was 
considerably higher than anticipated 
earlier due to heavy write-offs on the 
Convair-Liner ($800,000) and Stinson 
personal plane inventories ($521,000). 
Convair also reported that $750,000 in 
fees on B-36 production anticipated for 
fiscal 1948 were not received until the 
current fiscal year. 

During the year Convair reported 
sales of $112 million of which $82 mil- 
lion were to the U. S. Air Force: $5.3 


FAIRCHILD GETS TRAINER ORDER 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Co. will build 


100 T-31 basic trainers (shown above) for 
the U. S. Air Force at its Hagerstown, Md. 
plant. Contract is in excess of $8 million. 
Full scale production is scheduled for the 
end of 19-19 with USAF cadets scheduled 
to begin flying the T-31 early in 1950. 
T-31 was originally developed for the Navy 
as the XNQ-1 and features a standardized 
USAF-Navy cockpit (below) in which land- 


ing gear lever (a) has a miniature wheel 
knob. Flap control (b) has a miniature air- 
foil knob to avoid confusion between these 
oft-confused controls. The Fairchild trainer 
has a span of 41 ft.; length of 28 ft. and is 
powered by a 300 hp. Lycoming engine. 
Gross weight is 3750 lb.; top speed 160 
mph.; service ceiling, 19,000 ft.; and stall- 
ing speed at sea level with flaps up about 
60 mph. 


Aircraft Firms Reporting Profits 


Six of eight manufacturers show earnings in annual 
statements, with only Convair and Martin in red. 


Substantial military sales boosted six 
out of eight aircraft manufacturing firms 
into the black for the fiscal year 1948, 
according to annual reports released re- 
cently. 

Companies reporting profits for last 
year include United Aircraft Corp.; 
Curtiss-Wright Corp.; Douglas Aircraft 
Co.; Lockheed Aircraft Corp.; Republic 
Aviation Corp.; Grumman Aircraft En- 
gineering Corp. Glenn L. Martin Co. 
and the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. reported losses. However, Con- 
vair’s 1948 loss was brightened by a first 
quarter report for the current fiscal year 
showing a net profit of $987,284, the 
first profitable operations since the end 
of wartime production. 

Details by companies: 


million to the Navy (largely guided 
missiles); and $20.2 million on the 
Convair-Lincr. Convair delivered 100 
planes of which 92 were Convair-Lincrs; 
900 Stinson personal planes; and the 
balance L-13 liaison planes and B-36 
bombers for the USAF. 
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for the first quarter of fiscal 1949 on 
sales of $50,186,194. Convair’s backlog 
at the end of the quarter was $190 mil- 
lion including the additional B-36 

Odium disclosed that the Stinson di- 
vision was sold to Piper Aircraft Corp. 
for 100,000 shares of Piper stock and 
that Piper expects to sell the remaining 
inventory of Stinson planes by this 
summer. The Stinson plant at Wayne, 
Mich., will be sold by Convair. 

Curtiss-W right 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. reported a net 
profit of $5.3 million on sales of $111,- 
747,027 for 1948. This compares with 
a net loss of $1,365,258 on sales of $83,- 
161,988 in 1947. The corporation re- 
ported a backlog of $142 million in 
unfilled orders as of Feb. 28, 1949. 
C-W President Wm. C. Jordan indi- 
cated the corporation is placing its 
main emphasis on the engine and pro- 
peller division. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. is push- 
ing development of turboprop, com- 
pound, turbojet, ramjet and piston 
engines with the propeller division 
working on rocket engines for the 
military. Engines sales are about 65 per- 
cent military. Biggest engine sales in 
1948 were on the 2500-2700 hp. Cy- 


clone IS engine used on the Lockheed 
P2V Navy bomber and Constellation 
transport and the Douglas Skyraider 
Navy attack plane series. Propeller di- 
vision is now furnishing more than half 
of the total propellers used in military 
and commercial aircraft. 

The corporation paid dividends to- 
talling SI 6,768,002 on class A and com- 
mon stock during 1948. Two dividends 
of $1 each were paid on common stock 
with one $2 dividend on class A stock. 
On Feb. 25, 1949 directors declared a 
dividend of $2 per share on a stock to be 
paid in quarterly installments during 
1949. A regular quarterly dividend or 
25 cents was also declared on common 
stock. Directors announced that the 
corporation intended to pay $1 per 
share on common stock during 1949. 

Douglas 

Net profit of $5,829,206 (4.9 percent 
of sales) was reported by Douglas Air- 
craft Co. for the fiscal year ending 
Nov. 30, 1948. Sales for the year were 
$118,581,847, about $10 million below 
the 1947 level. Company backlog was 
$232,989,000, an increase of approxi- 
mately $81 million over the previous 
year. USAF accounted for 43 percent 
of the backlog (principally for C-124A 
transports) with 54 percent in Navy 


orders for the Skyraider attack plane 
series and the Skynight (F3D) jet night 
fighter. Douglas reported $26 million in 
sales of spare parts to airlines and the 
military. 

Casli dividends of $5 per share were 
distributed to stockholders of record 
Nov. 3, 1948 with a quarterly dividend 
of $1.25 per share declared on Feb. 16, 
1949 in addition to a special dividend 
of $2.75 per share. 

Employment at Douglas’ three plants 
has risen from a postwar low of 13,500 
last July to 16,000. Bulk of Douglas 
production (Skyraider and Skynight) is 
now at the El Scgundo plant with the 
C-124A work being done at Long 
Beach. Santa Monica plant is doing 
fabrication work for El Segundo and 
development of the DC-6A freighter 
which is expected to fly early this sum- 


Martin 

Loss of $16,710,762 was reported by 
the Glenn L. Martin Co. for its 1948 
operations. Martin had sales of $72,- 
686,572 for 1948 of which $66,517,149 
represented military business. Backlog 
of unfilled orders stood at $88,097,141 
as of Dec. 31, 1948. 

The Martin Co. reported a profit on 
military business that was more than 
offset by losses on the commercial 
Model 2-0-2 transport program and the 
chemical division. The firm has estab- 
lished a valuation reserve of $12,750,000 
to reduce 2-0-2 inventories to their 
estimated realizable value. The sales 
possibilities of the 2-0-2 cannot be 
expected to improve until the cash 
and credit position of the domestic 
airlines and dollar exchange availabili- 
ties of foreign airlines improve, the com- 
pany believes. 

The 2-0-2 assembly line has been shut 
down until new orders are received. 
Another reserve of $2,800,000 has been 
established to cover estimated costs of 
modifications to existing 2-0-2s. Mar- 
tin's remaining balance on its RFC 
loans is $16,372,521 which is scheduled 
for repayment as follows: $2,867,500 
before Sept. 30; $2,800,000 before 
Jan. 15, 1950; 2,030,500 before Mar. 
31, 1950 and the balance before Sept. 
30, 1950. 


Republic 

One of the most spectacular of last 
year’s comebacks was staged by Republic 
Aviation Corp. It not only turned in a 
profit for the first time since 1945, but 
virtually doubled its working capital, 
wiped out its indebtedness to banks and 
managed to dispose of a losing sub- 
sidiary at a profit. 

On sales of $49,81 6, 9S6, Republic 
had an operating profit of $2,827,394. 
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Federal taxes took $1,036,827 of this, 
but the company was eligible to earn’ 
forward against 1948 tax liability part of 
its 1947 operating loss. Result was a 
net profit of $2,196,475. 

► Working Capital-At the end of 1947, 
Republic’s working capital was down to 
$3,438,538 (which included $1,923,970 
cash), indicating the extent to which the 
Seabee project had siphoned off the 
company’s assets. As of Dec. 31, 1947, 
Republic also owed banks $3,217,000, 
drawn on a $5.7 million line of credit. 

Here’s how that picture has changed: 
As of Dec. 31, 1948, Republic had 
working capital of $6,873,415 (includ- 
ing $3,163,514 cash). It had liquidated 
its bank loans, and had not borrowed 
since April, 1948. Although in De- 
cember it renewed the line of credit, 
this time for $5 million, nothing had 
been drawn down as of the end of the 

► Sale Profit-Republic bought Air- 
cooled Motors, Inc., manufacturers of 
Franklin engines for light aircraft, in 
order to establish a source of supply 
for Seabee power plants. When Air- 
cooled was sold for $1.8 million last 
year. Republic had put into it $2,831,- 
112, most of which was charged against 
a reserve built up to cover Aircooled's 
losses. Result was income from the sale 
amounting to $1 56.661 . 

In 1948 Renublic restored to earned 
surplus the balance of its postwar con- 
tingency reserve, amounting to $3,253.- 
320. This, plus last year’s profit, brought 
earned surplus since' 1939 up to $6,401.- 
242, as against $895,162 as of Dec. 31, 
1947. 

Employing 6000, Republic is work- 
ing on F-84 orders that have aggregated 
about 1000 planes, the annual reports 
states. Backlog of approximately $52 
million as of Mar. 1, 1949, will carry 
production into 1950. 


Grumman 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 
will make deliveries later this year of 
the first production models of its TB3F 
Guardian, Navy anti-Submarine plane, 
the company’s annual reports reveals. 
Two prototype Guardans are flying, one 
being equipped with an oversized radar 
housing under the belly of the midwing 
craft. All order for a "limited quantity" 
has been placed by the Navy . 

Grumman also has completed design 
of a “successor to the Panther” pre- 
sumably the XFlOF-and it is being 
made ready for prototype construction. 
First production Panthers-F9Fs— were 
delivered late in 1948, the report states, 
and production will accelerate this 
year until it replaces work on the F8F 
as Grumman’s major project. The F8F 
contract is scheduled for completion 
the middle of this year. 


► Widgeon Dropped— These Navy 
planes, plus the SA-16 Albatross for the 
Air Force, constitute nearly all of 
Grumman's aircraft work. Regarding 
the company’s commercial airplanes, the 
report states merely that sales of the 
Mallard amphibian "continued” in 
1948. The smaller, four-place Widgeon, 
however, has been discontinued, last 
of the planes being disposed of in 1948. 

Grumman’s non-aircraft work, alumi- 
num canoes, dinghys and truck bodies, 
continued, the truck body business 
alone bringing in $1.5 million. But the 
non-aeronautical products combined 
yielded only about 4 percent of Grum- 
man’s total business. 

► Still Profitable— Grumman continued 
an unbroken record of profits last year, 
netting $2,393,311 on total income of 
S41,207,124. These are the highest fig- 
ures since 1945. Working capital 
amounted to $20,095,373 as of Dec. 31, 
1948, cash amounting to $7,153,466. 
Backlog of same date was $182 million. 

United Aircraft 

While reporting gross income of 
$209,125,736, slightly in excess of that 
for the preceding year, United Aircraft 
Corp. turned in a profit for 1948 nearly 
$400,000 less than in 1947— $9,423,718, 
as against $9,817,295. This was largely 
due to increased engineering and de- 
velopment costs. 

Plant and facility expansion reduced 
company's working capital position, but 
still left UAC with a whopping $84,- 
802,274 in working capital. Inventories 
at Dec. 31, 1948, were up to $65,653,- 
183, compared with $60,417,834 in 
1947, but about $24 million of this 
figure was in connection with govern- 
ment contracts. 

► Expansion— U AC's expansion activi- 
ties dominate the annual report. By 
the end of this year it is anticipated that 
a $20 million improvement and expan- 
sion program will be completed. 

As of Dec. 31, 1948, about $7.5 mil- 
lion had been spent on Pratt & Whit- 
ney's turbine laboratory; Hamilton 
Standard had added 22,500 sq. ft. of 
floor space to its plant; Sikorsky had 
added 100,000 sq. ft., and the mam- 
moth job of moving Chance Vought to 
Dallas had been half finished. 

The Dallas move is expected to be 
completed by July 1, and the Stratford 
plant then probably will be sold. It is 
a “scrambled” facility, with the govern- 
ment owning about 75 percent, and 
UAC already has started discussions 
with the government to pave the way 
for the sale. 

United still has a reserve of $5.9 
million to cover plant expansion, etc., 
after charging this account last year 
with $1.6 million on the Dallas move. 
The corporation anticipates that the 


reserve will be exhausted by the end 
of this year. 

► Fruits of Experiment— The report in- 
dicates that some of the heavy experi- 
mental expenditures run up by UAC 
since the end of the war are paying 
off. The JT6 Turbo-WasD (licensed by 
Rolls-Royce to P&W, which has made 
many engineering changes) completed 
its 150-hr. qualifications test at a static 
thrust rating of 5000 lb. Deliveries be- 
gan in November. In addition, P&W 
now has on the test stand “complete 
units” of its own gas turbine engines. 

In the Sikorsky division, the all-metal 
rotor blade for helicopters has been 
brought along to the point where it is 
ready for limited production. And dur- 
ing the year Hamilton Standard in- 
creased by 50 percent its production of 
hollow steel propeller blades. 

United Aircraft had 25,481 employes 
on its payroll at the end of the vear, 
working on a backlog totaling $335 
million. 

Family Fare Plan 
Extended to June 30 

Civil Aeronautics Board has granted 
to 17 domestic carriers approval for ex- 
tension of first-of-the-week family fares 
until June 30. 

Whether the carriers will ask for or 
whether CAB will grant further exten- 
sions of the family fare plan through the 
summer is still in doubt. Some lines are 
not sure that the special tariff has re- 
sulted in a net revenue gain. Degree to 
which regular-fare business has been 
diverted to the family plan is still being 
studied by the operators and CAB. 

► Traffic Level Constant— But the car- 
riers are in agreement that the plan has 
been a success in keeoing traffic levels 
fairly constant throughout the week by 
eliminating the normal Monday-Tues- 
dav-Wednesday dm. Further, the plan's 
promotional benefits appear to be sub- 
stantial, with all members of the family 
group becoming users of air transporta- 
tion. The carriers believe a half-fare 
customer in a familv todav mav be an 
individual full-fare rider tomorrow. 

Mid-Continent Airlines has reported 
that for the 1 3-week period ended Feb. 
27 one of every eight passengers carried 
during the first three davs of the week 
traveled under the familv fare Dlan. 
Average daily passenger mileage flown 
bv MCA on Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays now exceeds the daily 
average for the latter part of the week, 
when traffic formerly was heaviest. 

Average passenger trio made by 
familv plan customers over MCA routes 
increased from 316 to 400 miles in the 
13-week period, while the average for 
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► Bomb Bay— Main fuselage difference 
is the underslung bomb bay with a 
bomb aimer’s window. The tail cone 
which was cut away for the glider 
towing role of the Valetta has been re- 
fitted in the new trainer. The overall 
length is now 67 ft. 6 in. 

The wing, with an area of 970 sq. ft. 
has a slightly greater span-94 ft. 11 in. 
-but is of similar construction to that 
of the Valetta. An entirely new nacelle 
and engine cowling are fitted, intended 
to provide easy maintenance. Valetta- 
type split flaps of increased area are in- 
stalled; the tail unit, controls and most 
other features are virtually the same 
as on the Valetta. 

State Takes Control 


BASIC DESIGN of British Vickers Viking and Valetta has been adapted to . . . 



. . . BOMBER TRAINER with tricycle gear, external bomb bay and longer nose. 


New Bomber Trainer for Britain 


LONDON-A new lease on life for 
the basic design of the Vickers-Arm- 
strong Viking twin-engine civil trans- 
port is contemplated in the latest ver- 
sion of the plane: a bomber trainer for 
the RAF. It will have more advanced 
performance than the present bomber 
trainer adaptation of the Vickers Well- 
ington. 

External details have just been re- 
leased and while no order for the pro- 
duction of the plane has been placed, 
it is probable that such an order will 
follow when Vickers-Armstrongs’ Wev- 
bridge works winds up its present pro- 
duction of some 250 Valetta military 
transports for RAF Transport Com- 
mand-about mid-summer of this year. 

Chances of further commercial sales 
of the Viking have diminished, at least 
in the European area. Danish Airlines 
(DDL) have put their remaining four 
Vikings up for sale, following the ex- 
ample set some months ago by Aer 

Aer Lingus' decision reflected the im- 
provement in the supply situation of 
DC-5 spare parts and the airline’s de- 
sire to simplify' its maintenance prob- 
lem by standardizing on the Douglas 
plane. But the sale of the Vikings, and 


DDL’s decision to sell, naturally, affects 
the Viking’s reputation. 

► Genealogy— The new plane, desig- 
nated the T. 1 by the Ministry of 
Supply and Type 648 by Vickers, is a 
straightforward conversion of the stand- 
ard Valetta, which was developed from 
the Viking. The latter was a postwar 
quick-change and drew many structural 
features, including its wing, from the 
Wellington bomber. 

The plane is powered by two Bristol 
Hercules engines driving fully feather- 
ing, hydraulically operated, four-bladed 
airscrews. It is primarily intended for 
day and night training of aircrew per- 
sonnel and is fully provided with the 
most up-to-date equipment for this 
function. 

Most noticeable new feature is the 
tricycle undercarriage. All units arc 
twin-wheeled with a Vickers single cen- 
tral oleo strut, and all fold forward on 
retraction. The wheelbase is 18 ft. 1 in. 
and the overall height of the aircraft 
on the ground is 12 ft. 9 in. (7.2 m.). 
The hydraulic nosewheel steering and 
the mechanically operated undercarriage 
doors are similar to Viscount design. 
Vickers’ first big plane with tricycle 
gear. 


Of Aerovias Brasil 

RIO DE JANEIRO-Aerovias Brasil, 
which flies routes throughout this coun- 
try and to the U. S., lias been taken 
over by VASP (Viacao Aerca Sao Paulo), 
the line of the state government of Sao 
Paulo. 

Marcelo Ulysses Rodriguez, now 
VASP president, also is president of 
Aerovias. VASP acquired 82 percent 
of Aerovias’ stock for an announced 
price of 25 million cruzeiros (about 
$1,250,000). Aerovias owns more than 
20 DC-5s and C-54s, as well as other 
equipment and installations. 

► Once Run By TWA-Started during 
the war, essentially to haul strategic 
minerals to the U. S.. Aerovias Brasil 
was at one time run by TACA and 
later by TWA, before some Brazilian 
businessmen acquired control. It was 
generally considered the third most im- 
portant Brazilian line, after Panair do 
Brasil and Cruzeiro do Sul, but like 
many others in the over-crowded field 
it had suffered serious financial diffi- 
culties. 

VASP. which consistently shows a 
profit, hopes to put Aerovias into the 
black by reducing overhead in the mer- 
ger. VASP hitherto has confined itself 
to southern Brazil, especially the lucra- 
tive Rio de Janciro-Sao Paulo transport 

^Presumably Aerovias’ two-engine 
plane service to Miami will continue. 
Cruzeiro do Sul is the other Brazilian 
airline authorized to operate to the 
United States, with Pan American and 
Braniff as the two American lines in 
the U. S.-Brazil service. 

GM Interest Bought 

MELBOURNE— Rolls-Royce, Ltd.. 
British engine manufacturer, has bought 
General Motors' interest in Common- 
wealth Aircraft Corp. Ceneral Motors- 
Holden, GM’s Australian subsidiary', 
held 70.000 shares in the $4 million air- 
craft concern. 
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It built prototypes ot refrigerators, deep 
lreeze units, and investigated furnaces. 
It dropped all these after examining 
market possibilities. 

Early in 1946 it turned to the trailer 
coach. Vice President Maxwell W. Bal- 
four explains, because “it was thought 
trailers and airplanes had something in 
common. They should be light and 
strong and have a minimum of drag. 
They should be able to stand a storm or 
crash and should be easy to repair. 

"Little attention was paid to existing 
trailers, as the company's goal was a 
truly modern, postwar aircraft-design 
trailer. In fact, the procedure and 
personnel were typically aircraft." 

► Manufacturing— Since the prototype 
Manor was shown in 1946, Spartan has 
developed four other models. In three 
years it has sold about 10,000 trailers, 
grossing approximately $25 million. 
This constitutes about two-thirds of the 
total income of Spartan Aircraft Co. of 
which Spartan School of Aeronautics is 
a division. It has kept an average of 
1000 employes busy on trailers. 

According to Balfour, the first dozen 
Manors averaged more than 2500 man- 
hours. By the time production had 
reached 5000, manhours were down to 
350, and are expected to be cut to 250 
at about the 12,000th unit. 

► Cost Factors— Factory cost of a trailer 
generally is considered to be about 20 
percent labor and 80 percent materials 
and purchased parts. Balfour says that 
nearly all trailer manufacturers buy the 
chassis, windows, vents, sinks, wash 
basins, beds, divans and chairs. In 
order to utilize its large factory, Spar- 
tan makes everything except parts of 
the running gear. 

Disadvantage of this is that it adds 
about 70 manhours per trailer to Spar- 
tan's product. This, plus higher over- 
head, and higher materials cost (alumi- 
num vs. wood) puts Spartan's costs 
above those of the average trailer manu- 
facturer. The company did not reach 
the break-even point on the project 
until it reached the 5000 mark. 

Although Spartan coaches cost about 
S500 more than most other makes, the 
company has captured an important per- 
centage of the trailer market because of 
higher quality. In the first quarter of 
1949, Spartan is doing at least twice 
as much business as in the same period 
a year ago. 

Spartan is in the trailer coach busi- 
ness to stay. Owner and President 
J. Paul Getty, firmly behind die project 
from the start, has "put new capital into 
the enterprise and expanded factory 
space. But the company has not aban- 
doned aircraft. When and if the mar- 
ket is right, the executive plane will 
be produced— and if circumstances de- 
manded it, the entire factory could be 
turned back to aircraft manufacture 
within 48 hours. 


PRODUCTION 


, . . RUGGED AIRCRAFT constniction that gives the bodies unusual strength. 

T railer Coaches by Spartan Aircraft 


Spartan Aircraft Co. is keeping its 
manufacturing plant busy and is help- 
ing furnish sorely-needed housing facili- 
ties through the very factors that two 
years ago caused most aircraft manu- 
facturers to abandon efforts to enter 
the housing field. 

After extensive surveys, the bulk of 
the manufacturers decided that plane 
manufacturing and housing— even pre- 
fabs-required completely different tool- 
ing and labor skills (Aviation Week, 
Feb. 21). 


Spartan’s "magic key” to housing 
was the trailer coach which can be con- 
structed, the Tulsa company has found, 
along aircraft engineering fines with a 
resulting product more attractive and 
stronger than the usual trailer coach. 

► Start— Spartan had been building air- 
craft since 1928 and in the mid-thirties 
produced a popular executive-type plane. 
It employed 6000 on wartime aviation 
work. After the war it built and flew 
the prototype of a new executive trans- 
port and studied a new-tvpe automobile. 
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Invitations and Awards to Industry by USAF 


Air Materiel Command Procurement Di- 
vision makes available to Aviation Week 
the latest bid invitations and awards, shown 
on these pages. Requests for further infor- 
mation should he addressed to Contracting 
Officer, AMC, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Dayton, Ohio, attention: MCPPSX72. 


a bid of *3020.73 




x, r on»*bS| , o? m7oo! nE ° 

f 30.000 tlirmdcd rivet* ( 
Dill Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O 


■ (IFB 19-891): 


Longines Wlttnauer C 


la Precision Industries. Ii 


Invitations to Bid 


r services (49-880) : Bid openings are 20-30 days after approxi- 

Inc., Cincinnati, o.. mate issue dates shown hi the following bid 
, - 0 oo ) : proposals. Bid sets containing specifications 

for items to be procured wall be sent to 
For phofo'aZiUe o.pir*?40-m5S) : qualified applicants who state bid invitation 

Haloid Co., Rochester. N. Y., on a bid or number. 

2 ? 222 - , One bid set will be available for C\.im i- 

t °Himel, J mnglande , r ll &^ Co^°Inu.? New- York, nation without obligations by prospective 
N. Y„ on a bid of *18.037.50. bidders, after bid publication date, at each 

* o4eJ7«™^c.?Vnc # ”B?ookiyn. x. Y.. .°' lhc “ vcn AMC procurement field offices. 

a ins will enable firms to see specifications 
before writing or telegraphing for their own 


For Rbre rod (49-714): 


a bid of *3993.92. 

Protectoseal Co., Chicago, 111 
of *16.880.10. 




Procurement field office locations: Boston 
Army Base, Boston 10, Mass.; Government 
Aircraft Plant No. 4, Ft. Worth 1, Tex.; 39 
S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3; Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Dayton, Ohio; West Warren and 
Longo Avcs., Detroit 32; 155 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Los Angeles; 67 Broad St., 
N. Y. 4. 

Current bid proposals: 
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t Corp. will build the 
o be used on the Con- 
The nacelles will house 


static thru 


of several Air Force projects, including 
F-47 spare parts orders; F-84 mobile 
training units and the XR-12 experi- 
mental program. Republic still has 
500 F-84s to complete on total USAF 
order of 1000. 

TEMCO (Texas Engineering and 
Mfg. Co.) has signed $400,000 worth 
of contracts with foreign governments 
for aircraft overhauls. Largest TEMCO 
client is Venezuela with complete over- 
hauls on 19 F-47s; 12 B-25s and conver- 
sion of a C-54 into a special executive 
transport for the president of Vene- 
zuela. 

Rochester Products division of Gen- 
eral Motors is making fuel control units 
for aircraft jet engines. Rochester di- 
vision is operating on subcontracts from 
G-M's Allison division at Indianapolis. 
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Present day instruments are good. But, General 
Electric is continually striving to make them better. 
Many new designs which are in the development 
stage today can be in your aircraft tomorrow. The 
savings in size, weight, and maintenance costs, and 
the increased accuracy and reliability can be yours if 


you plan now. Let us fit your particular requirements 
into our development of new instruments. See your 
nearest G-E Representative for information on spe- 
cific instruments and instrument systems. Apparatus 
Department, General Electric Company, Schenectady 
S, New York. 
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AERONCA AIRCRAFT CORP. 
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Combustion Studies Off er New Efficiencies 


NACA analyses of high-speed flame support isolate 
numerous approaches to achieve improvements. 


Improvement in combustion effici- 
ency ranks with the need for higher 
heat resistant alloys as the two major 
problems of the turbojet engine. These 
two factors, more than any other, de- 
layed the advent of successful jet pro- 
pulsion for many years and have com- 
prised the major design and research 
problems in the past decade. 

Improvements in combustion effici- 
ency of high-speed flames have been 
delayed by two prime factors-lack of 
detailed knowledge of the mechanics, 
chemistry and thermodynamics of the 
phenomenon and of research methods 
and facilities for examining the prob- 

Tliat many of the vital factors have 
been isolated is indicated in the 
Twelfth Wright Brothers Lecture of 
the Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences delivered by Abe Silverstein, 
Chief, Wind Tunnel and Flight Re- 
search division, Lewis Flight Propulsion 
Laboratory, NACA, Cleveland. 

According to Mr. Silverstein*: 

The design of combusion chambers 
to provide the large rates of heat release 
required by gas-turbine engines operat- 
ing with high cycle temperatures and 
pressures introduces fundamental prob- 
lems for the solution of which there 
exists no really adequate theoretical or 
experimental background. 

The magnitude of the combustion 
problem can be appreciated from the 
estimated heat-release requirements for 
flight at high speeds, for the turbojet 
and ramjet. 

At 500 mph. at 50.000 ft., the turbo- 
jet heat-release rate (Btu./cu. ft./hr.) is 
6 x 10«. At 1500 mph. at 30,000 ft., 
the heat-release rate is 50 x 10°. For 
the ramjet at 1 500 mph. and 30,000 ft., 
the rate is 30 x 10°. 

► Characteristics Desired-The applied 
goals of combustion research are to pro- 
vide a combustion chamber having the 
following characteristics: A high rate of 
heat release per unit volume; a large 
air mass flow per unit area of chamber 
cross section; stable combustion with 
good combustion efficiency over a wide 
range of conditions of combustion- 
chamber air temperature, pressure, flow 



velocity, and fuel-air ratio; light weight 
and small size; long life at extremely 
high temperature, which implies both 
a resistance to deterioration of the ma- 
terials in strength or form and the 
accumulation of undesirable solids; and 
reasonable simplicity in construction 
and maintenance. 

Because the energy available from 
the addition of heat is obtained by the 
subsequent expansion of the combus- 
tion gases, all the combustion-chamber 
qualities specified must be provided 
with a minimum loss in total pressure 
of the gases passing through the com- 
bustion chamber. 

► Combustion Efficiency— One of the 
most fruitful techniques for studying 
the effects of the various parameters 
that influence the combustion process 
is to establish the operation of the 
combustion chamber under controlled 
conditions near one of the limits of 
stable combustion. In this way the 
primary factors controlling the combus- 
tion process under the established con- 
ditions are readily discerned and their 
effects evaluated. 

By this and other devices, which re- 
quired a parallel development in the 
art of temperature, pressure, and airflow 
measurement, the effect of combustion- 
chamber inlet-air temperature, pressure, 
and velocity on the combustion effici- 
ency have been established for com- 
bustion chambers of current design. 

The combustion efficiency is taken as 
the ratio of the increase in total tem- 
perature actually obtained across the 
combustion chamber to that which 
which could be realized if all the fuel 
were completely burned. Fig. 1 shows 
the characteristic improvement in com- 
bustion efficiency obtained by raising 
the inlet-air temperature. 

Rate of increase of combustion effi- 
ciency with inlet-air temperature is 
marked at the low inlet-air tempera- 
tures. The temperature beyond which 
further temperature increase will not 
change the combustion efficiency ma- 
terially will vary according to the condi- 
tions of operation and the combustion- 
chamber configuration. 

Increase in the rate of fuel vaporiza- 
tion, the reduction in the temperature 
rise required to bring the fuel-air mix- 
ture to the ignition temperature, and 
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the acceleration of preflame oxidation 
reactions that reduce the ignition time 
lag when the ignition temperature is 
reached are probably the principal ef- 
fects that provide the benefits to be 
obtained from high inlet-air tempera- 

► Pressure. Velocity Factors— 'Die in- 
crease in combustion efficiency with 
increasing inlet-air pressure shown in 
Fig. 2 is typical of the results obtained 
with all types of combustion chambers. 
Because the rate of chemical reactions 
increases with the concentration of the 
reactants, the improvement in the com- 
bustion process with increasing inlet-air 
pressure is consistent with the classical 
ideas on reaction rates. 

If a combustion chamber is operating 
on the sloping portion of either or both 
the combustion efficiency-temperature 
and combustion efficiency-pressure 
curves, the reduced air temperatures 
and pressures encountered in altitude 
flight can be expected to give lowered 
combustion efficiency. 

An altitude flight ceiling is reached 
above which the combustion chamber 
fails to provide combustion gas at the 
turbine-inlet temperature required to 
operate the engine. 

The reduction in combustion effici- 
ency with increasing combustion-cham- 
ber inlet-air velocity shown in Fig. 3 is 
largely due to the decreased time a 
given mass of combustible mixture re- 
mains in the combustion zone to com- 
plete its burning. 

At low inlet-air velocities there is 
sufficient time for the combustion to 
be completed before the addition of 
secondary air in the turbojet combus- 
tion chamber stops further reaction or 
the exit of the ram jet is reached. A 
nominal increase in velocity at low 
inlet-air velocities will not ' adversely 
affect the combustion efficiency, as 
shown by the flat portion of the curve. 

► High Turbulence- Whereas the rate 
of propagation of flames normal to the 
flame front in quiescent stoichiometric 
fuel vapor-air mixtures is of the order 
of several feet per second, average gas 
velocities of the order of 250 fps. 
through the combustion chamber arc 
common practice in turbo and ramjets. 

'Hie high-velocity combustion is 
achieved in the turbojet by providing a 
combustion zone at the upstream end 
of the combustion-chamber liner in 
which tire air velocity is low when the 
average air velocity through the com- 
bustion chamber is about 250 fps. 

A high degree of turbulence is in- 
duced in the combustion air to increase 
the interface between zones rich in fuel 
and zones rich in oxygen. A rapid mix- 
ing by diffusion of the fuel and oxygen 
molecules occurs, and an effective flame 
front many times the area of cross sec- 


tion of the combustion zone is pro- 
duced. With a high ratio of flame- 
front area to combustion volume, an 
extremely short displacement of the 
flame front normal to itself is required 
to consume the fuel. 

► Fuel Spray— The evaluation of effect 
of fuel-air ratio on the performance of 
the combustion chamber is often ob- 
scured by the change in the character- 
istics of the fuel spray with the chang- 
ing fuel-flow rate necessary to vary the 
fuel-air ratio. 

The accumulated experimental evi- 
dence, however, supports the following 
theory: Combustion proceeds most 
rapidly in stoichiometric mixtures of 
vaporized fuel and air. If instantaneous 
vaporization of fuel and intimate mixing 
with air can be achieved, then improve- 
ment in combustion efficiency should 
be obtained as the fuel-air ratio is 
moved toward the stoichiometric value. 

However, stratification of the fuel 
and the air is unavoidable and is often 
the principal factor controlling the com- 
bustion process. At low fuel-air ratios, 
a rapid fuel vaporization in a limited 
portion of the air flow is desirable to 
provide a local zone where near-stoichi- 
oinetric mixtures can be established. A 
nozzle that provides a fine fuel spray 
with a small degree of penetration 
should therefore serve best at low fuct- 

As the fuel flow is increased with 
constant air mass flow, overcnrichmcnt 
of these local zones would result with 
the same fuel nozzle. Better results arc 
obtained with a fuel nozzle that pro- 
vides a coarser fuel spray with greater 
penetration range in order to involve 
a larger portion of the air with the fuel 
and to maintain the local optimum 
fuel-air ratio. 

Experimental verification of this 

fuel-air ratio is progressively increased, 
the combustion is served best by coarser 

In the ramjet, peak combustion effi- 
ciencies generally occur at fuel-air ratios 
less then stoichiometric. This shift in 
peak combustion efficiency to fuel-air 
ratios leaner than stoichiometric is at- 
tributed to fuel stratification. 

With overall fuel-air ratios close to 
stoichiometric, fuel stratification will 
give overrich zones in which the excess 
fuel cannot bum regardless of how 
favorable the conditions for combustion 
may otherwise be. 

Research leading to the development 
of methods for reducing the degree of 
fuel stratification may provide an in- 
crease from 10 to 20 percent in the 
temperature rise across the ramjet com- 
bustion chamber. 

► Full Properties-Early combustion- 
chamber studies conducted under sca- 
lcvcl conditions indicated that, except 


for carbon deposition, there is little 
difference in the performance to be ob- 
tained from common hydrocarbons cov- 
ering a reasonably wide range of chem- 
ical composition and distillation char- 
acteristics. 

However, when the combustion 
process was studied under simulated 
high-altitude flight conditions, where 
operation of the combustion chamber 
becomes marginal, the need for a 
stricter specification of the chemical 
properties of the fuel became evident. 
For example, straight-chain paraffin 
hydrocarbons give better combustion 
efficiencies than their corresponding 
branch-chain isomers. 

The order of the difference the fuel 
composition can make in combustion 
efficiency is shown in Fig. 5 for the 
straight-chain nonnal octane and its 
branch isomer, iso-octane, both of 
which have about the same boiling 
point. An advantage of almost 20 per 
cent in the combustion efficiency is 
shown for the normal octane over iso- 
octane at the higher air mass flows. 
Also, the straight-chain hydrocarbons 
are to be preferred for their tendency 
toward low carbon deposition. 

Differences in performance of the 
fuels based on their distillation char- 
acteristics and other physical properties 
can be eliminated to a considerable ex- 
tent by the proper matching of the 
fuel-injection system to the fuel. 

Fuels for use in current high-speed 
aircraft in which the storage volume is 
limited require the further specification 
that the fuel shall have a high heat of 
combustion per unit volume. Where 
weight and not volume is the critical 
factor, the heat of combustion per unit 
mass of fuel must be large. 

The search for fuels that meet these 
requirements has led to the considera- 
tion of unconventional fuels and the 
problems of manufacture, availability. 

► Study of Components— Parallel with 
the direct experimental approach to the 
problem of improving jet-engine com- 
bustion by studying the combustion in 
actual chambers has been tire detailed 
basic study of the separate mechanisms 
involved in the complete process. 

These studies include the theoretical 
and experimental investigations of the 
mechanism and the kinetics of fuel 
oxidation, ignition of explosive mix- 
tures. mixing of dissimilar gas streams, 
fuel-spray droplet-size determination, 
fuel-vaporization rate process, and 
flame-propagation rates in quiescent 
and flowing combustible mixtures. 

The successful completion of these 
studies will provide theoretical and en- 
gineering bases for further improve- 
ment in the jet-engine combustion 
chambers which can be gained only 
with great effort by our present em- 
pirical experimental methods. 
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WEIGHT Oil Cooler 




0 ? 


CLIFFORD ' 


FEATHER-WEIGHT performance is accurately predicted under 

Inquiries concerning FEATHER-WEIGHT all-aluminum oil 
coolers are invited. Clifford Manufacturing Company, 136 
Grove Street, Waltham 54, Mass. Division of Standard- 
Thonison Corporation. Offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
and Los Angeles. 
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phase of cockpit standardization. These for later use (center), and plan for future of the last-mentioned arrangement is the 

formulations for basic flight instruments application (right) under studs’ at Navy pictorial instrument in middle. 


Cockpit Standardization Assessed 

Group representing various segments of aviation field offer 
opinions on what is needed to promote safety and economy. 


By Irving Stone 

Engineers are finding that the grow- 
ing complexity of aircraft has placed a 
heavy hand on efforts to achieve a rea- 
sonable degree of cockpit standardiza- 

Attaininent of this uniformity in 
cockpit equipment and layout is gener- 
ally conceded to be amply justified by 
two factors which vitally affect the 
aeronautical picture— safety and econ- 

Cockpit dissimilarity has created 
operational hazards which have ex- 
acted a significant toll in lives and 
injuries. And widely differing cockpit 
planning by various purchasers— even in 
the same models of aircraft— has slowed 
production and introduced additional 
heavy expense. 

Stimulating views on cockpit stand- 
ardization were aired recently at a 
joint meeting of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences and the Society 
of Automotive Engineers in New York. 

A talk by Cmdr. Howard M. Avery, 
Navy representative on the Cockpit 
Layout Panel of the Aircraft Commit- 
tee, Munitions Board, brought pointed 
discussion from a panel of experts com- 
posed of representatives of an aircraft 
manufacturer, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Navy research and airlines. 

► Basic Problems-Cmdr. Avery’s prem- 
ise was that the pilot cannot possibly 
assimilate all the complexities of infor- 
mation and operation associated with 


instruments, controls, communications, 
navigation, power, radar and traffic. The 
list of pressing cockpit considerations 
now includes over 100 items. Obviously, 
the basic solution would be to throw 
away all ‘‘unnecessary" equipment. 

After this, the first consideration in 
the overall approach to eliminate com- 
plexity is to simplify the location and 
movement of controls. 

A second factor is the selection of 
characteristic knob shapes for controls 
to avoid confusion. These have been 
whittled down to 11 basic configura- 

A third consideration concerns seat- 
ing of the pilot and his range of move- 
ment-important details in eliminating 
fatigue. Studies by the Air Materiel 
Command have resulted in a plan for 
a scat arrangement providing for an 
adjustment of 3 in. forward and 7 in. 
up as a compromise for pilots of various 

Another important detail is eye loca- 
tion for optimum forward sight to car- 
rier deck or runway and for easy observ- 
ance of instruments. 

As a basic approach to the problem 
of cockpit standardization, a guide is 
being sent out by the Navy and the 
Air Force to its contractors, but the 
formulations are not mandatory. 

► Proposals for Instruments— The Com- 
mittee has not yet agreed on a standard- 
ized instrument panel, but this is the 
next step on the program. 

Proposals for the Services have been 


formulated for inclusion of basic flight 
instruments in a single-seat craft or in 
a two-pilot plane, with similar instru- 
ment before each pilot. 

• An immediate proposal consists of 
two horizontal banks of three instru- 
ments each. In the top row are an 
airspeed indicator, director finder, and 
standard artificial horizon; in bottom 
row are altimeter, turn and bank, and 
rate of climb. Alternate installation in- 
cludes an automatic direction finder 
above the turn and bank. 

• A more advanced plan provides, in 
the top row, an airspeed indicator. 
Zero Reader, and standard artificial 
horizon; bottom row, an altimeter, com- 
bination dial for direction indicator and 
ADF, and rate of climb. Below the 
combination dial is a turn and bank. 

Cmdr. Avery holds that the pilot 
would spent 6(3 percent of his time on 
the Zero Reader and use the other 
instruments as references, the Reader 
doing for him what his brain could 
not accomplish conveniently because he 
could not think fast enough. 

• Still another arrangement for basic 
flight instruments contemplated for fu- 
ture use is already under study at the 
Navy's Special Devices Center. In the 
top row are an airspeed indicator and 
standard artificial horizon with a blank 
space between. In a similar arrange- 
ment. the bottom row has the altimeter 
and rate of climb indicator. In the 
middle of this layout is an instrument 
referred to as a pictorial directional 
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Only the highest quality ma - 

workmanship are used in the manufacture of WHITTAKER 
Valves. Special machines and production techniques 
further promote the quality of the finished product. Both 

manufactured in WHITTAKER'S modern, completely 

FIELD SERVICE. WHITTAKER maintains a staff of 
technically trained, field service engineers. These men 
are thoroughly experienced in aircraft valve 
- _ design and application, and stand ready to assist you 

on any valve design, installation, servicing, 
or replacement problems. 

Individually engineered designs . . . easier installation 
. . . better performance . . . lower maintenance . . . longer life! 
These are the benefits you get with WHITTAKER 
specialized aircraft valves, WHITTAKER'S versatile engineering 
staff stands ready to link the economies of proven design 
to your specific requirements. Wm. R. Whittaker Co., Ltd, 
915 N. Citrus Ave„ Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
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horizon, for easy determination of atti- 
tude from the cockpit. (It was inti- 
mated that this pictorial device may 
be in use soon.) In a vertical line with 
this instrument, and below the bottom 
row is the bank and tum. 

In this arrangement, the stick would 
be to the right side of the panel, lever 
for power settings to the left. 

A clock is included in all three 
schemes, located to the right and be- 
low the main arrangement. 

► Other Instrument Factors— Ease of in- 
strument dial reading is considered an 
important detail. Space as small as 4 
in. between divisions is deemed to be 
of doubtful value. Desirable spacing 
would be i in. 

The British plan for easy dial read- 
ing is considered to have appreciable 
merit— an oblong main division marking 
to match a squared-off pointer so that 
exact line-up or offset between the two 
arc readily seen. 

Lighting of the instrument panel has 
to be licked before a final layout can 
be approved. The solution advanced 
contemplates, first, the choice of light- 
ing, then building the dial to suit the 
lighting, and finally deciding the loca- 
tion of instrument. 

► Correlation Desirable-A noteworthy 
example of cockpit confusion was stated 
to exist in the correlation of instru- 
ments and controls. 

Case cited to illustrate this condition 
was that of the pilot who was instructed 
to climb from 9400 to 9600 ft. He 
pulled back on the stick to climb, but 
noted that the altimeter pointer 
dropped in going to the higher dial 
marking. This momentarily confused 
him, because he was thinking that the 
pointer should have gone up in a climb. 

The obvious answer would be to have 
ointer travel coincide with craft be- 

► Cockpit Location — Another problem 
attendant with the cockpit, in addition 
to that of general layout, is where it 
should be located for greatest safety. 

Cmdr. Avery disclosed one solution 
offered by a Czech engineer now work- 
ing in England. Unconventional as it 
may seem, he suggests that the cockpit 
be located in the vertical tail of the air- 
craft, because the tail is the one part 
of the plane not generally damaged in 
a crash, whereas the nose section is most 
dangerous. 

Cmdr. Avery’s terse conclusion was 
that if money and time are to be saved 
in training of pilots and if loss of lives 
and aircraft arc to be minimized, cock- 
pit standardization must be achieved. 

• William Stieglitz, Republic Aviation 
Corp. engineer frankly stressed the need 
for greater consideration of safety in 
aircraft design. 

Commenting on the usual deter- 
mination of "pilot error” as the cause 


of accidents, he said that in many cases 
"the mistake was built into the plane, 
just sitting there waiting for the pilot 

As an example of how lack of stand- 
ardization can bring continual changes 
to boost the cost and slow production 
of aircraft, he related how during the 
rnockup stage of a transport, 31 altera- 
tions were made on the cockpit console 
for one of two airlines involved. And 
as would be expected, consoles ulti- 
mately selected by each airline were 
different. 

• Robert V. Garrett, of CAB’s bureau 
of safety investigation, revealed that 
cockpit standardization in Air Force 
C-54s and Navy R5Ds had contributed 
greatly to the safety achieved in Berlin 
airlift operations. 

• Robert Ayers, American Airlines’ as- 
sistant director of flight engineering 
interjected a note of caution for the 
general theme of cockpit standardiza- 
tion. He said that if we standardize too 
much, we will stunt development. 

• Lt. Cmdr. George Hoover, whose 
assignment at the Navy’s Special De- 
vices Center, Sands Point, Long Is- 
land, N. Y., is to "dream up” future 
cockpit devices, stressed the thought 
that extreme simplification would be 
required ultimately-in effect no more 
complication than the pilot gets in his 
elementary training. 


Novel reverse flow combustor is L-shapcd 

engine developed from supercharger base 
by students of Northrop Aeronautical In- 
stitute, Hawthorne, Calif. Design is in- 
tended to add to turbulence of air forced 
into combustor box and cool inner com- 


He says the windshield probably will 
not be part of the future plane, because 
at extreme altitude there’s nothing for 
the pilot to see. And oncoming enemy 
planes will probably approach so fast 
that the pilot would be taking respon- 
sive action "in the past.” What he 
probably should have is a large pictorial 
display, showing in ample time for ef- 
fective response, exactly what is hap- 
pening outside. 

► Flight Engineer-Status of this crew 
member was also considered. Cmdr. 
Avery held that the flight engineer’s 
station was necessary. He said the pilot 
"can’t fly the engines.” because he has 
too many other considerations to bur- 
den him. 

He explained that on one B-47, 
pilot had two throttles before him— 
one each for control of three engines 
on each wing. Behind him, the copilot- 
engineer had six throttles-for individual 
adjustment of each engine. 

Mr. Ayers commented that when 
the pilot was given a copilot, after he 
got to know him he gave him certain 
responsibilities-but not emergency re- 
sponsibilities. 

Now he has another member in- 
cluded in the crew-the flight engineer. 
Ayers stated that he has been told by 
many of his pilot acquaintances that 
they do not delegate responsibilities to 
the flight engineer. 


bustion chamber to reduce gas temperature 

that of engine developed by Hawkins & 
.Associates, Van Nuvs, Calif., which shows 
no heat glow front blades, even at top 
speeds. Northrop engine weighs 180 lb., is 
expected to deliver ZOO lb. thrust. 
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THESE FEATURES engineered into HANSEN couplings 
save users both time and money. 

Any fluid system carrying gases, liquids, or grease can be 
improved by the installation of these quick-connective, auto- 
matic shut-off couplings. Slight movement of the sleeve 
releases the plug, and flow instantly stops. Insertion of the 
plug opens the line to flow . . . immediately . . . automatically. 
Three types of couplings offer valve in socket, valves in socket 
and plug, or without valves for straight-through flow. Engi- 
neered for specific types of service, including air, oxygen, 
grease, acetylene, oil, hydraulic fluid, gases, or solvents. 

Ask for the new catalog of our industrial line, with engineer- 
ing data, or for specific information regarding the adaptation 
of HANSEN couplings to your product. 
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Aviation Draws Deeply 
From U. S. Industry 

That aircraft manufacturing efforts 
involve wide segments of the U. S. 
industrial field is evident in that dur- 
ing 19-18 United Aircraft Corp. used 
goods and services of more than 5,000 
subcontractors and suppliers in 36 

Thus, it is apparent that the ■'air- 
craft industry” actually comprises a 
substantial portion of all U. S. industry, 
with particular emphasis on small busi- 
ness establishments. 

Largest United Aircraft user of sub- 
contractors and suppliers is Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft division, which re- 
quired parts, raw materials, supplies and 
services from more than -1000 firms in 
36 states and the District of Columbia. 
Manufacture of the Turbo-Wasp JT-6B 
alone required parts and materials from 
145 subcontractors in 16 states. 

Hamilton Standard Propeller division 
utilized 1494 suppliers in 28 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

Chance Vought Aircraft division 
used products of 131 machine and tool 
shops and general subcontractors in 8 

Sikorsky Aircraft division called on 
173 subcontractors in 14 states for pro- 
duction of helicopters. 


Instrument Warns 
Of Oxygen Lack 

A new device which warns pilots 
when lack of oxygen becomes dangerous 
has been developed by the Air Force 
School of Medicine at Randolph Field. 
Tex. 

It is a small scale “brainwave" meas- 
uring device, an electroencephalograph 
(EEG), which fits on the head and sig- 
nals the pilot when brainwave changes 
indicate that he is affected by hvpoxia- 
oxygcn-lack. 

At 25,000-ft., the time between the 
onset of hypoxia and the passout 
moment is 270-sec.; miniature EEC 
equipment will warn the pilot within 
100-sec., giving him almost 3 min. to 
use or adjust his oxygen supply. 

Experiments with the oxygen warn- 
ing device have been successful on 105 
out of 107 men tested. Allowing for a 
slightly greater margin where the de- 
vice could be ineffective because of in- 
dividual variations, neurologists believe 
the safety factor still will be great 
enough to justify use of the equipment. 

Head-electrodes of the unit will be 
incorporated into helmets currently in 
use. Cables leading from the electrodes 
will plug into a warning box in an ar- 
rangement similar to that customarily 
used for earphones. 
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Unfrightened by dire predictions, leaders of Amer- 
ican business always have planned with confidence 
in the future . . . and, in the long run, their faith 
has paid off. Such courageous leadership helps to 
create good business. 

Good business means jobs for those who want to 
work. It's the best defense against the termites who 
are working to undermine the individual liberties 
Americans enjoy. 6593 
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NEW AIRCRAFT 




SO-6020 


Dassault Ouragcn MD-450 


Two Jet Fighters Reveal French Design Progress 


Efforts to catch up after the war finally are 
bringing results, but production plans vague. 


(McGraw-Hill World News) 

PARIS— Two new Trench turbojet 
fighters have just completed mitral test 
Rights successfully. They arc the SO- 
6020 (photos, this page) and the Das- 
sault company’s Ouragcn, or ‘'Hurri- 
cane" (photos, next page). Both arc 
powered by British-designed, 5000-lb.- 
thrust Ncncs. SO-6020 incorporates a 
h'rcnch-madc Hispano version; Dassault 
MD 450 a Rolls Roycc unit. 

Heavy armament characterizes the 
swept-wing SO-6020. It mounts four 
30mm. cannon or six 15mm. machine 
guns in the forward fuselage section. 


and carries suflicicnt ammunition for 
1S-25 sec. of continuous firing— 720 
cannon shells or 1900 cartridges. 

► Photo-Rccon Possibility— Normal fuel 
capacity is 600 gal., reported to give the 
craft air time of 14 hr. without refueling. 
Provisions have been made to permit 
quick conversion of the plane for photo 
reconnaissance work, allowing addi- 
tional space for 200 gal. of fuel. 

Cockpit is pressurized and pilot's scat 
is eicctablc through a cartridge-release 
mechanism. 

No decision has been reported as to 
when the craft will go into production 
or how many will be built. 


► What's Expected— Estimated perform- 
ance, at total weight of 17,500 lb., is a 
top speed of 645 rnpli. at sea level, 600 
mph. at 32,000 ft.; ceiling, 40,000 ft.; 
takeoff speed, 135 mph.; takeoff run. 
2S00 ft.; landing speed 118 mph.; rate 
of climb at sea level, 5910 fpm., and at 

32,000 ft. 1572 fpm. Estimated time of 
climb to 33,000 ft. is 10 min. 

Craft’s span is 34.9 ft.; length 49.2 
ft.; wing area, 270 sc|. ft. 

► Poor Intake Location— A serious oper- 
ational defect has been disclosed, stem- 
ming from location of the air intake in 
the fuselage belly, directly aft of the 
nose gear. This allows mud and dust 


kicked up by the wheel to be taken into 
the air opening. To remedy this con- 
dition, it is planned to alter the fuselage 
to locate the air intake on top of the 
structure. 

► MD 450 Promising— The lighter MD 
450 is considered by many top French 
airmen to be the most promising jet 
fighter yet to be developed in France. 
French Air Force is reported seriously 
considering a substantial order. 

It is an unswept low-wing configura- 
tion, with axial air intake in the nose. 
Four 1 5mm. machine guns comprise 
the armament, and 100 rounds of am- 
munition afford 15 sec. continuous 


firing. The plane may also be fitted with 
rockets, and it is armored fore and aft. 
Cockpit is pressurized. 

► Performance Data-Estimated per- 
formance, at weight of 11,200 lb., is 
top speed of 600 mph. at sea level, 535 
mph. at 30,000 ft.; takeoff run, flaps 
up, 2780 ft.; flaps down, 2130 ft.; take- 
off run over 50-ft. obstacle, flaps up, 
2900 ft., flaps down, 2260 ft.; landing 
run over 50-ft. obstacle, 2500 ft.; rate 
of climb at sea level, 7800 fpm. at 

30,000 ft., 1920 fpm. 

Span is 41.6 ft., length 35.1 ft.. 
height 13.1 ft., and wing area 256.9 sq. 






Specifications 

SO-6020 

MD 450 

Weight empty. 

11,300 lb. 

7250 lb. 

1' ucl load 

3300 lb. 


Armament .... 

3570 lb. 



(cannon) 

2800 lb. 

1915 lb. 


(machine guns) 

(machine guns) 

Engines 


Rolls-Royce 

Hispano Nene 

Nene 

Static thrust, a 

5000 lb. 

5000 lb. 


34.9 ft. 

41.6 ft. 


49.2 ft. 

35.1 ft. 


270 sq. ft. 

256.9 sq. ft. 

Top speed, si. . 

645 mph. 

600 mph. 

Rate of climb, si 




Radius of action is reported to be 5 
min. of climb and 10 min. of combat 
at maximum thrust plus 30 min. cruis- 
ing and descent. With supplementary 
fuel tanks, range is roughly 750 mi. at 

10,000 ft. 

These two designs are among the 
more than 15 jet prototypes built in 
France since the end of the war. France 
had a lot of catching up to do and tried 
to do it too fast (Aviation Week, Feb. 
28). Result was confusion, and a de- 
cision to cut back the aircraft building. 
Until planes such as these reach produc- 
tion, France will import some jet fight- 
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DOWTY CORPORATION 25 BEAVER STREET NEW YORK 4 ■ N.Y. 
DO-WTY EQUIPMENT LIMITED CHELTENHAM ENGLAND 

DOWTY EQUIPMENT (CANADA) LIMITED ?»» AQUEDUCT ST. MONTREAL 3. CANADA 
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Balliol Development 
Work to Continue 


(McGraw-Hill World News ) 

LONDON— Testing of, the Boulton- 
l’aul Balliol II (advanced military trainer 
with Merlin engine) lias continued de- 
spite the crash at Wolverhampton on 
Feb. 3 which killed both the chief test 
pilot, Robert Lindsay Neale, and his 
assistant, Peter Tisshaw (Aviation 
Week, Feb. 21). 

The plane which crashed was the 
first of the Merlin-powered versions. Sec- 
ond of this type has been flying for 
some time at the Ministry of Supply 
testing ground at Boscombe Down. A 
third plane is just about ready to fly. 

A so-called pre-production order for 
a small number of these Balliols (about 
25) is being turned out at Boulton- 
Paul's Wolverhampton factory. RAF 
has loaned them a test pilot for the com- 
pany's own testing program. 

► No Ground itost-It appears that 
Boulton-Paul will not necessarily lose 
ground in their "competition” with the 
AVRO Athena to sec which gets the 
nod from the RAF as its advanced train- 

Ilowever. loss of the accumulated 


flight experience of the two pilots is 
undoubtedly a serious one. 

Coroner's inquest on the crash proved 
inconclusive. Parts of the plane's wind- 
screen were found a short distance from 
the plane, leading to the guess that the 
plane had collided with some object 
such as a bird, and that the splintered 
windscreen had caused the pilot to lose 
control. 

New Extinguisher 
Small, Yet Effective 

A new. high-efficiency fire extin- 
guisher known as the "1-2-3” has re- 
cently been developed for aircraft use 
by the Boka Mfg. Corp., 1226 Bankers 
Securities Building, Pliila., Pa. 

Small size, simplicity and ruggedness 
characterize the unit. Overall length is 
(<l in., diameter 1J in., and total weight, 
installed. 1 3 oz., making it easy to 
mount and maneuver. Discharge noz- 
zle is 1 in. long, beaded near the tip to 
produce a conical discharge pattern for 
optimum coverage. 

No pumping mechanism is required 
because contents are self-expelling. Dis- 
charge valve is a simple, needle type, 
actuated by a knurled knob and high- 
pitch screw thread. The heavy gage 
brass shell has a burst point of 300 psi. 


Primary purpose of this device is to 
extinguish incipient fires— before they 
develop to the point of requiring large 
and cumbersome fire-fighting equip- 
ment. It would be particularly useful 
to snuff out fires in electrical circuits, 
interior trim or upholstery immediately 
upon detection. The manufacturer 
states that, while the “1-2-3” may be 
used for all types of fires, it is especially 
effective on Class B fires (flammable 
liquids). 

The extinguishing agent is a blend of 
methyl bromide and freon, which pro- 
vides effective fire-killing ability down 
to temperatures below 0 F. This mix- 
ture is also purported to be much more 
efficient than other common types of 
extinguishers from a volumetric stand- 
point, since much less agent is required 
for a given job. This feature also ma- 
terially reduces toxicity, because amount 
of agent expelled is insufficient to cause 
discomfort or injury to people in the 

In this connection, it is significant to 
note that all non-aqueous extinguishing 
media arc toxic, including carbon diox- 
ide; moreover, the products of com- 
bustion of any burning material are also 
toxic. Therefore, since a fire and its 
poisonous gases must be combated with 
another toxic material, it is imperative 
that this substance work rapidly. 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 



■ 


Precision Checker 

Ceramic surface plate made by Nor- 
ton Co., Worcester 6, Mass., for use in 
toolrooms and inspection departments 
where precision setups and measure- 
ment checking require high degree of 
accuracy, affords these advantages: Ex- 
treme wear-resistance, precise flat sur- 
face guaranteed within .0001 in., and 
continuously smooth surface finish. It's 
claimed that laboratory test shows 
greatly extended plate life. Exhaustive 
held trials arc stated to reveal almost 
complete absence of wear to plate or 
gages and instruments used on it, to- 
gether with freedom from plate warpage, 
expansion troubles, or deflection under 
load. Smooth semi-glossy surface is not 
slippery or sticky and is highly suitable 
for blueing. Precise flatness combined 
with exceptional plate smoothness short- 
ens time required to take readings on an 
indicator, and accuracy permits exact 
duplication of readings. Device is non- 
magnetic, will not sweat or corrode un- 
der atmospheric conditions, and may be 
cleaned easily with soap powder and 
water. Sizes are 5 to 24 in. in diameter. 




Non-Marring Sttidder 

Combination stud driver and ex- 
tractor, "Bi-Way," intended for speed- 
ing production, maintenance and repair, 
is distributed by Air Associates, Inc.. 
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Teterboro, N. J. Device is claimed 
never to mar threads. With shift con- 
trol pin set in driving position, unit 
operates as normal collet type stud 
driver and affords these features— stud 
depth into collet is fully adjustable with- 
out disassembly of tool; extension drive, 
inserted in torque wrench hole, permits 
deep or shoulder driving where space is 
insufficient for standard handle bars; 
standard collet may be replaced with 
any other, within range of studder, 
in' 30 sec.; with handles removed, it 
becomes power tool for use with im- 
pact, air, or electric wrench. With pin 
set in pulling position, it will extract 
any stud able to withstand necessary 
torque. Collet clamping action in- 
creases directly to torque starting the 
stud. 



Size Stressed in Servo Motor 


Designed specially for aircraft instru- 
ment operation, new d.e. subminiature 
type servo motor weighing only 85 oz. 
and delivering 1/500 lip., receives cur- 
rent from plate circuits of vacuum tube 
amplifier. Made by Holtzer-Cabot, Inc., 
125 Amory St., Boston, Mass., unit 
RBDS-0810 is only 1 J in. in diameter 
and 2ft in. between hubs, and operates 
on field current of 6 milliamp., with 
stalled armature current of .8 amp. 
Operating range is from sea level to 
40,000 ft. covering temperature vari- 
ations from —65 to 160 F. Maximum 
speed is 14,000 rpm. Motor has two 
independent high impedance field wind- 
ings for reversible operation, hermeti- 
cally sealed in metal. Armature is oper- 
ated from separate d.c. source, and to 
obtain maximum sensitivity compatible 
with reliable operation, air gap between 
armature and field is extremely short. 
Example of one operating scheme-two 
field windings are connected into two 
plate circuits of push-pull amplifier. 
When two plate currents are in bal- 
ance, motor is at rest, but when cur- 
rents are unbalanced, motor will run 
ib a direction and at a speed depending 
on degree of unbalance. 



Sparkplug Cleaner 

Designed to fill needs of large produc- 
tion shop or small airport repair station, 
“Abrasive Blast Cleaner," Model MS11, 
made by B. G. Corp.. 1 36 West 52 St., 
New York 19, N. Y, removes carbon 
and lead deposits from nose and shell 
of sparkplug in single, simple operation. 
Unit contains built-in filter to avoid 
hazard of scattering abrasive dust, and 
only requires connection to standard 
compressed air line. One valve controls 
abrasive blast and another controls air 
blast for blowing abrasive out of plug. 
Special offset adapter is available for 
cleaning of long reach platinum elec- 
trode plugs. Company's abrasive com- 
pound is made from aluminum oxide. 



Helps Ground Maneuvers 

Automatic, full-swivel, steerable tail 
wheel unit, Model 3200, specifically de- 
signed for Stinson and other four-place 
aircraft, is announced by Scott Aviation 
Corp., 207 Erie St.. Lancaster, New 
York. The 8-in. wheel assembly, with 
pneumatic tire, is represented as solving 
tricky taxiing problem encountered on 
rutty fields or in strong crosswinds. It 
goes into full swivel only when pilot 
desires-bv applying brake to one wheel 
sufficiently to pivot ship, forcing as- 
sembly beyond rudder travel. Action in 
hangar is bv pushing tail sideways. 
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Dependable 

CHAMPION 



Champion Ceramic Aircraft Spark Plugs are not only prod- 
ucts of specialization, but also beneficiaries of the richest 
heritage in the spark plug field. Champion produces spark 
plugs exclusively and has attained leadership because 
Uilan lo Ih e CHAMPION ROLL CAU... 


every single Champion Spark Plug— aircraft, automotive 
or otherwise — is backed by unequalled research, engineer- 
ing, manufacturing facilities and EXPERIENCE THAT HAS NO 
p araliel Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 

ABC Network 


USE CHAMPIONS 


AND FLY WITH CONFIDENCE 
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In Jets, tooj there are 36 places where Pesco 

PRECISION Equipment gives Positive Performance 
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RY • 7 4th OF A 


The Election of November 2, 1948 

GAVE NO MANDATE 
FOR SOCIALISM 


Th, President and those who support his legis- 
lative program have objected to the substance of 
my previous editorial, which appeared under this 
headline: "Now is the Time to FIGHT SOCIAL- 
ISM in Washington.” 

In that editorial I explained how Washington 
is poised to follow the disastrous policy of forc- 
ing industry to skimp on new plants and new 
equipment. That policy landed Britain in the 
numbing embrace of the Socialists. I cited the 
experience of Britain to show how such skimping 
on industrial tools can bring a nation to economic 
stagnation . . . and Socialism. 

The President, in his recent Jackson Day 
speech, brushed aside this warning . . . “They 
are again trying to frighten the people with the 
old worn-out bugaboo that Socialism is taking 
over in Washington.” Senator Francis J. Myers 
of Pennsylvania asserted that I was guilty of 
“warfare against any reasonable effort to keep 
our system of free enterprise working." 

These criticisms may be sincere. But they are 
not well-founded. 

I want to show why they are not well-founded 


by basing this editorial on Washington rather 
than Britain. 

In Washington the Administration has pro- 
posed a legislative program, the key parts of 
which would clearly put the country far on the 
road to Socialism. Let us see how. 

There are two steps in the process: 

First: The government by its taxation pro- 
gram undermines private industry so that it 
cannot provide itself with the necessary new 
plant and tools. 

Second: The government itself steps in to 
provide the plants and equipment that it 
has blocked industry from getting. That is 
Socialism. 

Here is how Washington is promoting Socializa- 
tion of the steel industry— and of other industries. 

Steel has been expanding its capacity and im- 
proving its equipment chiefly by plowing back 
its profits. During the last three years it has spent 
SI. 4 billion for new plants and new tools. That 
was more than the companies had available from 
their own earnings. But profits provided more 
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than half of that money — more than $700 mil- 
lion. The remainder came from loans and from 
depreciation reserves set aside out of the earnings 
to replace worn-out equipment. 

Profits must continue to provide the funds 
needed to pay for the bulk of the steel industry’s 
necessary expansion. That is because private citi- 
zens, their income slashed by heavy taxes, have 
not been willing to buy steel stocks even at prices 
ruinously low for the companies and their present 
stockholders. The stock market currently prices 
the mills and other facilities of the nation's princi- 
pal steel-producing companies at far less than 
fifty percent of the cost of reproducing them. 

Let us take another example. Profits are essen- 
tial to expansion in the electric light and power 
industry also. This year private companies are 
planning to buy $2 billion worth of new plant 
and equipment. To do that without going over- 
board in debt, they must sell to the public some 
$300 million worth of common stock. A squeeze 
on their profits would make that sale virtually 
impossible. 

For tens of thousands of small business enter- 
prises profits afford virtually the only practical 
source of funds for new equipment and expansion. 

In the face of these and many other examples 
that might be cited, what is the most effective way 
to prevent industry from re-equipping itself and 
expanding is capacity to meet our essential needs? 

Obviously, it is to cut down profits. And that 
is what the Administration is trying to do. The 
President has declared that steel prices are too 
high, and is demanding that Congress raise taxes 
sharply on all corporations. 

There you have the first step toward social- 
izing industry. 

Next comes step two. Have the government 
supply the tools and equipment which, by taxa- 
tion, it prevents industry from getting. 

The Administration has proposed legislation 
to carry out this second step. It is called the 


“Economic Stability Act of 1949,” for short, the 
“Spence Bill.” 

This bill gives the President the power to pro- 
vide industrial facilities — in steel, power or any 
other industry — where he finds that a shortage 
is hampering or is likely to hamper the economy. 

True, the bill says that the government is not 
to construct new plants if private companies will 
do it through government loans, on terms pre- 
scribed by the President. That may be just one 
step short of complete socialization. But it is only 
a short step. And the Spence Bill authorizes the 
government to take that step. 

By itself, the Administration’s “Stability Act” 
sounds harmless enough. It would have the gov- 
ernment build plants only as a last resort. But it 
provides also that if private enterprise cannot 
turn out all the goods the country needs, the 
government can and should step in and provide 
the equipment to do it. 

Now, take that power together with an Ad- 
ministration tax program that undercuts the abil- 
ity of private enterprise to supply the new plants 
and equipment it needs out of its own earnings. 
That combination promotes government owner- 
ship and operation of industry. 

And that is Socialism. 

The American people, of course, have the right 
to live under any system they choose— Capitalism, 
Socialism, Fascism, Communism, or what-have- 
you. But before Socialism or any other “ism” is 
imposed upon us from above, the people should 
know the facts. If this editorial shall have con- 
tributed in some small degree to that end it will 
have served its purpose. 

The election of November 2, 1948 gave ri 
mandate for Socialism. 



President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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AC salutes The Air Force, and especially the skipper and crew 
of "Lucky Lady II", for the stupendous accomplishment of February 26- 
March 2, 1949. 

It is difficult to imagine a more severe test of men, organization, 
planes, and engines than this non-stop sensation. It would be equally 
difficult to imagine a more successful conclusion. 

AC is proud that its aircraft spark plugs met the need. 


A/ACMFT 
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Volves shown ore "AN" approved and conform to AN-V-5d (1) and drawing AN-6207. 

Cone type, check valves illustrated have an operating pressure up to 1 500 PSI. with a burst pressure of 
3750 PSI. Excellent for use with hydraulic fluids, gasolines, oils, water, and acids non-corrosive to aluminum. 
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KOHLER CHECK VALVES 


for long service life without maintenance 



nnHE complete line of Kohler Precision 
•*- Parts includes check valves for in- 
stallation on aircraft. Leading manufac- 
turers specify Kohler valves for lines 
using hydraulic fluids, gasolines, lubri- 
cating oils, aromatic fluids, air, vacuum, 
water, acids, chemicals, etc. — and re- 
quiring a pressure regulating valve, pres- 
sure relief valve, vacuum breaker, restric- 
tor check, check valves with high or low 
ooening pressures or check valves for spe- 
cial applications. 




KOHLER CO., Dept. 23-1. Kohler, Wisconsin 
Please send your new Catalog to : 


All major types, cone, soft 
seat, and swing checks, have 
been developed to meet rigid 


service requirements. The superiority of 
Kohler designs and precision manufac- 
turing processes have been demonstrated 
by valves in actual use. Kohler valves 
have quick opening and positive clos- 
ing without poppet chatter or leakage. 
When they are open, free flow is 
maintained with minimum pressure 

Kohler engineers will gladly cooper- 
ate in developing precision parts for your 
special requirements. Write for our new 
catalog, showing the full line of Kohler 
Precision Parts, with specifications, en- 
gineering data and useful information. 


KOHLER of KOHLER 


Address 
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Contracts for Small Planes 

We read with considerable interest the 
article, "Small Business Told to Get Amis 
Work,” in your recent issue, and venture 
to suggest that you contact Robert Patter- 
son, former Secretary of War (who was 
quoted), to find where any of this work on 
the rearmament program has been placed. 

We have been ready and waiting for the 
past year for business to develop from the 
aviation industry, but so far have not been 
able to see any in sight, even in the distant 

We were amazed on a recent trip to 
Wright Field to see if there was possibility 
of orders coming through for any of the 
tools which we make, and we made the 
same tools during the last war. We saw 
hundreds of vacant desks and only a small 
handful running things in the materiel pro- 
curement section. 

We were also informed that all of the 
money had been spent that had been appro- 
priated for the USAF. We certainly would 
like to know the system for spending billions 
that fast . . . and how we could get a very 
small part of just one billion . . . 

It might be very interesting if you would 
undertake to find where any of this airplane 
business has been placed. The small fellow 
might be able to figure on some; the only 
business that has been placed according to 
all available trade paper reports has been 
with the few big airplane manufacturers . . . 

On other items in the rearmament pro- 
gram there has been little if any activity in 
the placing of ordnance, guns, or any tank 
contracts to the best of our knowledge. The 
only phase of the so-called rearmament pro- 
gram which has showed any sign of activity 
whatever has been with the shipyards and 
this has centered around tankers almost en- 
tirely. 

So far, all that the small manufacturers 
have heard about orders for rearmament has 
been a lot of talk . . . We honestly believe 
that with the stagnation that seems to exist 
since the election in the small metal work- 
ing shops all over the country, we will soon 
be fighting the biggest wave' of bankruptcy 
among small business firms and plants that 
this country has ever seen. 

If this sounds cynical and pessimistic, 
please be advised that we do not have a 
crystal ball and are not given to wishful 
thinking, but are facing plain facts— no or- 
ders coming in, no orders going out, and no 
money deposited to our rank account. 

Charles A. Koza 
Invincible Tool Co. 
422 Empire Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Roadable Liglitplanes 

Referring to your article, "Ercoupe Can 
Be Made Roadable” in your Feb. 21 issue, 
this is the type of thinking, planning and 
developing the lightplane industry needs if 
it is ever going to rise above its present low 
state. It’s a sad commentary on the industry 


as a whole when this important progressive 
development work has to be undertaken by 
a fixed base operator while the manufacturer 
merely comments that he sees some prob- 
lems yet to be solved and lets the other fel- 
low carry the ball. 

This is the most practical approach to 
take toward this problem of roadability. So 
far all other proposals have been way off 
course. What the private flyer needs is not 
a utility automobile that his wife drives all 
week and he takes to the airport on Sunday, 
hooks on the wings and takes a flight around 
town. We don’t need a high performance 
automobile that can be made to fly on 
occasion. What we need is a high perform- 
ance airplane that can fold its wings and 
proceed on the ground for moderate dis- 
tances at reasonable speeds. 

The utility of the lightplane is most seri- 
ously limited by getting weathered in for a 
day or two away from home. Many a time 
it would be possible to proceed on the 
ground for 50 to 100 miles and find clear 
skies. With the Ercoupe described in your 
article this would be entirely in the range 
of possibilities. Also, more trips could be 
planned for week days if it were possible to 
take off after work, fly two or three horns 
before sunset, then land, fold the wings and 
complete the trip on the ground. 

This feature would promote safety in fly- 
ing too. No longer would it be necessary to 
forge ahead in questionable weather. Vou 
could land and proceed on the ground until 
conditions improved. 

Again, this is what the lightplane indus- 
try needs. What can we do to shake them 
out of their hide-bound ways and start them 
down the road to progress and prosperity? 

J. H. Fletcher 
Avon Aircraft Company 
2323 Miles Road 
Cincinnati 31, Ohio 

Praise From Slick 

In recent months you have not left much 
time between occasions for our expressions 
of appreciation of the things for which Avia- 
tion Week stands. 

I am referring now to your editorial of 
Feb. 14. ("Nonskeds and The News.’’) 
Please accept again our thanks and apprecia- 
tion for what, from our point of view, is 
fair, impartial, and actually courageous re- 
porting. 

I have said in letters to you before and 1 
say again, that it is truly gratifying to know 
that there are people in objective and un- 
biased positions who see so clearly as you 
apparently do the many facets of this con- 
tinuing battle between the certificated car- 
riers and all other types of air transportation. 
It has always been interesting to me, and 1 
am sure also to you, to see, almost with- 
out exception, that every time a new-comer 
offers a new idea, good or bad, and attempts 
to render to the public a service obviously 
neglected by the vested interests, he draws 
nothing but criticism and battle from the 
certificated airlines. If, by some chance, the 
certificated airlines were to win all the 


present battles, I think you would agree that 
we would have in air transportation a very 
unhealthy situation. 

Lewis J. Moobman, Jb., Executive Vice 
President 
Slick Airways, Inc. 

San Antonio 9, Texas 


Temco’s Trainer 

... All of us were delighted with the clear- 
cut story (Temco Unveils Primary Trainer) 
published in Aviation Week. We wish all 
publications of this kind were as clear, as 
accurate. 1 would also like to congratulate 
vou on your very excellent publication. 1 
look forward with keen interest each week 
to Tuesday morning and generally put aside 
reading all other mail until I have at least 
glanced through the various articles . . . 
Robert McCulloch, President 
Texas Engineering & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Dallas 2, Tex. 

He Blames Insurance 

. . . Most of us are anticipating expan- 
sion of business and professional flying as 
time goes on, but as in all progress, there 
are nasty little bottlenecks which must be 
overcome one by one as they are uncovered. 
To accelerate the expansion of this type of 
flying, it might be well to pass the word 
along when we uncover one of these ob- 
stacles, so that those interested, such as 
people selling aircraft, can dig in and come 
up with a solution. 

A close friend of mine, who is a field 
representative for a large firm, has a nice 
new shiny Cessna hangared at an airport 
a mile from his home. Until recently he 
covered his area, a radius of about 700 miles, 
in a manner most of us envy. Now his 
company has turned thumbs down on all 
business private flying. The reason: insur- 
rance! The company thinks it could be- 
come liable for damages amounting to seven 

It was possible for this fellow to leave 
the house at 7 and be with a customer 300 
miles away at 10. Now he must resort to 
the old ordeal of sleeping the night away 
on a Pullman to make the same appoint- 

So you see, this little obstacle of insurance 
makes the difference between kissing your 
wife goodbye at 7 in the morning or at 10 
the night before. This, I contend, is a 
threat not only to business flying, but to 
the next generation of business flyers. 

Who has the answer? 

Labry Abmok 
7404 Philadephia Rd. 
Baltimore 6, Md. 

“Entirely Accurate” 

. . . Naturally I was very pleased with 
the excellent treatment that you gave the 
Pakistan training program and our Jackson- 
ville base Mar 7. All the points covered 
by you certainly seem to be entirely accu- 
rate, aside from the story being very well 
written and very complimentary. . . . 

Beverly Howard, President 
Hawthorne Flying Service 
Charleston, South Carolina 
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Artist’s sketch of West two-place personal 
plane design, powered by small twin jets, 
shows new trend. First consumer test of 


personal plane design which would give 
400 mph. top speed and 375 mph. 
cruise at 1 2,000 ft. with a range of 500 
mi., according to preliminary calcula- 
tions, is being studied by West Engi- 
neering Co., Los Angeles. 

Design is an advanced development 
of the earlier West design of a small 
two-jet plane with lower performance 
characteristics. 

► Race Pilot Reaction— Eastman Jacobs, 
consulting engineer credited with major 
development of the laminar flow wing, 
is reported interested in sponsoring the 
plane project. If the proposed design is 
built, first units may be turned over to 
National Air Race pilots to test their 
buyer reaction, and to prove West’s 
baby turbojet engine which has shown 
up to 318 lb. thrust on test stand. 

As shown in the artist’s sketch, pro- 
jected plane will have a relatively thin 
wing structure and low-drag fuselage 
section with pilot and passenger side 
by side in seats having staggered place- 
ment to avoid shoulder crowding in the 
narrow cabin. 

Design specifications show the plane 
to weigh 2750 lb., gross, with 1050 lb. 
of this weight representing fuel load. 
Aerodynamic cleanliness of the design 
is expected to give a 20-to-l glide ratio. 

► Specification-F.d West, president of 
West Engineering, cites among other 
specification figures: 2300 ft. takeoff 
over 50 ft. obstacle at sea level on nor- 



318 lb. thrust on test stand. 


mal day; 2500 ft. /min. climb from sea 
level; 66 mph. stall with flaps; 80 mph. 
stall with flaps retracted; 70-75 mph. 
landing speed; 21 lb./sq. ft. wing load- 
ing at landing with normal fuel reserve. 
Powerplants are two West Engineering 
Co. turbojets developed from Type B 
turbo supercharger. Power from both 
will be indicated only for takeoff and 
climb, after which cruise will be on one 
engine. 

In support of seemingly optimistic 
performance expectations, West claims 
that the design enables the finished 
aircraft to be considerably cleaner, from 
standpoint of drag, than the F-80. He 
told Aviation Week: “The high take- 
off performance, and high glide ratio 
will be such that the takeoff ‘danger 
period’ (from engine failure) reduces to 
as little as three and one-half seconds 
with the plane in the hands of a compe- 

Membcrs of West's company are 
confident that the little plane can be 
produced to sell for as little as S7000. 
Airframe, minus accessories, should not 
cost more than S2400, applying the 
S3/lb. rule-of-thumb to a bare airframe 
weight of 800 lb. 

► Question Mark— An obvious question 
mark in the projection of such a plane 
is engine life and engine purchase cost. 

West is in the experimental phase of 
converting superchargers (he holds a 
contract to acquire 6000 Type B units 
owned by a Los Angeles war surplus 


broker) into engines, and no estimates 
are available on conversion costs or life 
of the finished product. 

While West Engineering's chief ob- 
jective has been, and still is, the devel- 
opment of a baby turbojet unit to power 
high-speed Army and Navy radio-con- 
trolled target planes, the designing of 
the personal airplane has been given im- 
petus by interest of several race pilots 
who have been participants in the 
Goodyear Trophy midget plane races at 
Cleveland. 

One race pilot has told West that he 
expects that the 1949 National Air 
Races will be the last to stage Thomp- 
son Trophy races for planes of unlim- 
ited power in piston and jet classes. He 
believes that after 1949 races, as in the 
case of the highly popular Goodyear 
race, will be for aircraft in various power 
groups and including jets. He informed 
West that race pilots are considering 
seriously several plane designs built 
around the Boeing and Westinghouse 
baby turbos as well as West’s own 
engine. 

An interesting sidelight of West’s 
engine experiments is his testing of one 
baby turbojet as an orchard heater for 
use in frost belts. Preliminary experi- 
mental runs indicate that the engine 
will produce 1.250,000 BTU of heat 
per ten gal. of fuel as compared with 
500.000 BTU delivery from the same 
quantity of fuel in a “good" standard 
orchard heater. In tests as a heater the 
engine is run at 8000 rpm., at which 
speed the noise level is described as “not 
disturbing.” 

Portland to Portland 

The seventh annual light plane air 
tour of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce will take a large group of Oregon 
business and professional men from 
Portland, Ore,, to its eastern namesake 
city, Portland, Me. From 80 to 100 
privately owned planes will take off 
May 21 on the trip, to be made in 
leisurely stages, with stops at Boise, 
Idaho; Salt Lake City, Utah; Denver, 
Colo.; North Platte, Neb.; Wichita, 
Kan.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Akron, Ohio, 
and Lock Haven. Pa. Arrival at the 
Maine metropolis is scheduled for 
May 27. 

Visits will be made to aircraft man- 
ufacturing plants at Wichita and Lock 
Haven, where some of the air tourists 
will take delivers' on new planes. No 
fixed schedule lias been arranged for 
the return trip, each flier being at 
liberty to choose his own route home. 
Many of the fliers plan to be in In- 
dianapolis May 30 to see the 500-mi. 
automobile racing classic. 

This will be the longest tour under- 
taken by the chamber, although pre- 
vious tours have included trips to 
Alaska and Mexico. 


New Jet Personal Plane Design 

Possibilities studied by West Coast firm; baby turbo- 
jet engine shows up to 

An experimental two-jet, two-placc 
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AIRCRAFT BATTERIES 



DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 81 YEARS 

1949 


Exide aircraft batteries reflect 61 years of battery 
building experience, plus a long, close association 
with the aviation industry since its early days. 
Exide Aircraft Batteries give you high capacity 
with minimum weight. Their rugged construc- 
tion assures long life. Many exclusive features 
combine to provide safe, dependable performance 
with maximum economy. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 • Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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THE 12th GREAT AIRLINE GOES 

Convair 


Consolidated Vultee 
San Diego, California 


Aircraft Corporation 
• Fort Worth, Texas 


Northeast Airlines is the twelfth major carrier 
to purchase ‘'The World's Most Advanced Medium- 
Range Airliner”— the Convair-Liner. Northeast has 
contracted for five. 

No other twin-engine airliner in commercial use 
equals the pressurized Convair-Liner for comfort, 
speed, economy of operation,, and economy of 
maintenance. 
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BRIEFING FOR DEALERS & DISTRIBUTORS 

MORE COMPETITIONS?— Story about the Albuquerque competition 
between Navion and Bonanza on short takeoff and landing characteristics 
(Aviation Week, Mar. 21) is beginning to stir up additional controversy 
among other Bonanza and Navion owners and dealers as we rather sus- 


JORDAN FOR MAITLAND-Tom Jordan, deputy director of Wis- 
consin Aeronautics Commission, is acting director following resignation 
of Col. Lester J. Maitland, who has accepted a post as Michigan Aero- 
nautics Director. It is understood that Maitland’s salary in his new post 
is 510,000, approximately double his Wisconsin salary. 

CITY HELICOPTER ORDINANCE-Buffalo city law department 
has drafted an ordinance permitting helicopter landings and takeoffs 
within the city limits, for submission to and action by the city council. 

Proposed amendment to existing laws, modifies a 1000 ft. minimum 
altitude limitation, providing that helicopters may be flown at lower alti- 
tudes and make landings at safe places designated by the parks commis- 
sioner. Amendment provides that operations must be conducted without 
hazard to persons, property or other aircraft, without undue interference 
to use of property, and at altitude which will permit emergency landing 
without undue hazard. 

Amendment authorizes board of safety to prescribe routes and mini- 
mum altitudes over the city, and outlaws parachute jumps except in 
emergency, and prohibits careless or reckless operation in manner contrary 
to state and federal regulation. The ordinance will be studied closely by 
helicopter operations as one of the first of its kind. 

VIBRATOR STALL INDICATOR-A vibrator motor device which 
warns the pilot when his plane approaches a stall attitude by shaking the 
control stick has been announced by Globe Industries, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 

Originally designed for use on tnc North American F-86 jet fighter the 
indicator is expected to be made available for other aircraft. Device con- 
sists of a small motor with a reduction gear which rotates an unbalanced 
weight attached near the base of the stick, whenever it is actuated by an 
attitude device. Filter is provided to eliminate radio-frequency noise. 
Force of approximately five lb. is used to shake the stick. 

Theory of the new device is that it provides instantaneous warning to 
the pilot which he cannot ignore, by shaking the stick, causing him 
instinctively to correct his position at once. 

FOOT IN THE DOOR— Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. intends 
to ‘‘keep its foot in the door” for possible reentry at some more promising 
time into the personal plane market, with the all-metal four-place model 
F-47 or some later development. 

Two prototype F-47s and some employes and equipment arc being 
transferred from the closed personal plane division at Winfield, Kan., to 
the main Fairchild aircraft plant at Hagerstown, Md. A small replacement 
parts depot for F-24 plane parts will continue at Winfield. 

More than 200 of the high-wing fabric-covered F-24s were manufac- 
tured since World War II for Fairchild by Texas Engineering &• Manu- 
facturing Co., at Dallas. These were marketed from Winfield bv Fairchild. 
During World War II Fairchild built approximately 1000 of a military 
version of the F-24 designated the UC-61 Forwarder. 

CAA records show approximately 400 of various versions of the F-24 
were manufactured from 1956 to 1940 by Fairchild. L. B. Richardson, 
Fairchild president, told community officials at a meeting held at Strother 
Field, site of the plant, that it was estimated an investment of $2 million 
would be required to put the F-47 on the market and that present sales 
prospects did not justify this expenditure. 

Efforts to obtain subcontracts to keep open the Strother Field plant 
were discouraged by USAF authorities, he said, because of a policy of 
concentrating business in larger plants.— ALEXANDER McSURELY 


SPECIFY DELTABESTON* 

for extra 
heat 

protection 

IN LIMITED SPACE 



them wherever heat's a threat. For 

Y 15-492, General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
Deltabeston aircraft wires — in sizes 
22 to 2/0 — are ready to go to work 

Deltaheston P aircrahw”rerare'ran- 

ufactured only by General Electric, 
makers of the famous triple-ulUone- 
trealed Deltabeston aircraft wires. 



GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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E185 POWERS TRANS-PACIFIC PLANE 



Stock engine again proves dependability 


Striking proof of the utility of personal 
airplanes, as well as of the hour-after-hour 
dependability which has made Continental 
engines fliers’ first choice, is furnished 
by Capt. William P. Odom's latest record- 
breaking flight in a Beech Bonanza powered 
by a stock Continental El 85. 

When Capt. Odom’s wheels touched the 
runway at Teterboro, N. J., March 8, his 
engine had logged some 150 hours . . . 
21,000 miles of flying. In this same ship, 
with this same engine, less than two months 
before, he had shattered the over-water 
record for light aircraft with his Honolulu- 
Oakland flight. 

The lengthening list of Continental firsts 
dates back to 1939, when a Continental 
"A" kept Clyde Schlieper and Wes Car- 


roll in the air for 726 consecutive hours, 
the non-stop record which still stands. 
Pilots remember, too, Johnny Jones' cross 
country non-stop flight, the E. J. Walsh 
national 100-kilometer speed race, the 
Henry Chapman non-stop New York-to- 
New Orleans flight, and more recently the 
Goodyear Trophy races at Cleveland, the 
Continental Trophy Race, at the Miami 
Air Maneuvers, and the many local events 
where Continental has carried off top 
honors. 

This proven ruggedness — proven depend- 
ability — is yours not only in the El 85, 
but also in the new Cl 45 and the other 
Continental aircraft engines. And because 
of the volume production resulting from 
worldwide preference for Continental, you 
get it at moderate cost. 


rontinenta! Motors Hor n oration 

AIRCRAFT ENGINE DIVISION • MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Airline Financial Outlook Clears ” 

Additional mail pay awarded by CAB builds surplus 
for C&S, and enables UAL to whittle down deficit. 

Recent mail awards granted by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board have made 
necessary a sharp recasting of previously 
estimated 1948 airline losses. Current 
release of annual reports, giving effect 
to increased mail pay, make ' 
better reading than preliminary 
mates had first indicated. 

Along with the invigorating 
ences of sharply increased mai 
ennes are significant improveme: 
operating efficiencies as a result of 
agement’s own efforts. 

’ ~ ' " Profit-Chi 


=“,SU h c- 




Reasons are that until the 
types of aircraft are thoroughly 
shaken down, operating costs will con- 
and the initial cost 
ortization, interest 

believesthat with 

capacity of the new types will result 
less frequent schedules. This policy 
lical departure from c 


t.re United 1948 ac- 
results compare with 
•ss of $3,474,366 for 

ed the $2 million, 
Board as reimburse- 
5 grounding, to 1948 
accounts rather than 
tly to surplus. There is 
r this treatment as these 
be reimbursable on a 
starting January, 1949, 
ectlv attributable to spe- 


actual cash will be received i 
monthly basis during the next five years. 
► Cash Build-Up— United accumulated 
cash during 1948 through heavy de- 
preciation charges, amounting to $10,- 
458,093. This compares to $7,902,043 


Air Lines, among the first to issue a 
complete report for 1948, reveals a 
number of noteworthy gains. Net in- 
come came to $639,477, as t 
to an adjusted loss of $276 


is a radical departure from past prac- 
Southern tices in the industry when new equip- " ' j'K ™ 
o issue a ment was bought for competitive rea- ^ r(1mmjhr| ^ n ^ 
reveals a sons at the slightest provocation. Ctrohv«ni!<m 

Vrl in. A circtom nf mil Mntml i r fi ►. I t-n.l — 11 U 



balance sheet. N 
ing $1,060,000 
1948, leaving no indebtedness other 
than trade accounts. Working capital 
as of Dec. 31 came to $2,687,607 
with available cash of $2,320,141 to 
s of $1,402,- 



of?30SS d by ,O , U ne 7of 15t SO^In 

view of higher going prices for this 
equipment, hidden asset values are 


A system of cost control instituted 
by C&S also appears to have been ef- 
fective. Total operating expenses were 
up only 8.6 percent for 1948 over the 
previous year in the face of a gain of 

boosts for 

necessary in operation, 
rust— Book value or stock- 

r from U $6.6 S 0°to 


s outstanding. No refer- 


of these shares. 

Actual shares and voting trust cer- 
tificates arc treated as two separate 
securities in all market transactions and 
are not interchangeable for delivery 
purposes. Voting trust arrangement is 
frowned upon and is suspect in pres- 
ent day coqiorate practice. Utilization 


Dec. 31, 1948, United showed 
':ing capital of $12,295,481, 
• tet the $7,587,046 
earlier. Company 
for the purchase of 
construction of fa- 
81 2.2 million a: 


year-end. While depreciation charges 
may generate cash during the year, 
it would appear that, in the absence 
onal funds, working capital 
may be reduced to abnormal low levels 


company i 


i called i 


ings available during these 
' for higher tax 


periods as well as make 
imposts. The manage: 
a courageous attitude toward new eqi 
ment which should redound to 
long range benefit of the company. 


► UAL Deficit— While finishing 1948 
in the red, the management of United 
Air Lines expresses considerable cheer 
in the annual report. A deficit first 
placed above $4 million in the pre- 
liminary 1948 reports is recast to a 
net loss of only $1,070,358, largely as 
a result of CAB action on mail rates. 

With award of $2,902,000 in retro- 
active mail pay and provision to absorb 
costs of the DC-6 grounding, a far 
better outlook is seen by management 


regular installments. In addi 
such current maturities, term-bank 
loans and debentures amounted to $32,- 
640.000 as of Dec. 31, 1948. 

► Book Value— Giving effect to the var- 
ious accounting adjustments, United's 
book value per share on the 2,032,897 
shares of common and 36,650 shares 
of management stock amounted to 
$17.30 as of the year-end. 

While the separate airlines show 
substantial progress in their individual 
reports, only when all carriers have 
issued final accountings for 1948 will 
it be possible to make comparisons 
showing relative improvements in sig- 
nificant phases among the industry as 
a whole. — Selig Altschul 


Transactions 
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AIR TRANSPORT 

Airlines Dissect Equipment ‘Bugs’ 

ATA maintenance meeting focuses microscope on prob- 
lems arising with aircraft and their installations. 


complained of poor lug staking and 
soldering of connections in the factory. 
The airframe representatives believe 
this is a problem of workman education 
in the greater skills required in recent 


By Robert McLarren 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.-Rising mate- 
riel costs are rapidly expanding the im- 
portance of engineering, maintenance 
and overhaul charges as major economic 
factors in airline operation, it was re- 
vealed here at the 1949 Air Transport 
Assn, annual Airline Engineering and 
Maintenance Conference. 

New, high-performance transport air- 
craft are certain to accelerate this 

► Record Attendance— The new im- 
portance of ground service was seen in 
the conference roster of 462 represent- 
atives of 34 scheduled airlines, the 
largest attendance ever recorded for 


trie" aircraft design. The tremendous 
electrical capacity (50,400 watts on 
the Stratocruiser) now available in air- 
craft requires more and more protec- 
tive devices which, through their com- 
plexity, increase maintenance problems. 
► Overvoltage Protection— While it has 
heretofore not been customary to pro- 
vide overvoltage protection on aircraft, 
it is becoming evident that protection 
of equipment is as vital as protection 
'""■■ng in aircraft electrical systems. 


► Abrasion Problem— I-leat-resistant wire 
designed for powerplant installation 
has proved subject to abrasion, but a 
new nvlon-covered wire is now under 
development which is expected to pro- 
vide excellent abrasion resistance. The 
wire is covered with an extruded nylon 
that is virtually flame-proof and has 
passed severe abrasion tests. Most air- 
lines believe that abrasion resistance is 
more important than heat resistance, 
and many use ordinary wire (cotton- 
covered and placed ia conduit in the 
engine compartment) for this reason. 

Fire detection equipment has vastly 
improved, and many airlines report no 
case of false warning on Edison units 
in the past year, although other units 
continue to give some trouble. Mici 


the meetings. An equally vital index age- Both groups indicated their will- 


to this new significance 
the high caliber and large representa- 
tion of airframe, powerplant and equip- 
ment manufacturers, which placed 
heavy emphasis on technical rather 
than sales personnel, as in the past. 

The conference agenda consisted of 
some 300 questions divided into nine 
subjects, each comprising an all-day 
discussion. Generally, the sessions in- 
dicated that the manufacturer is doing 
a much more cooperative and effective 
job in modifying and developing his 
equipment to" meet airline objections. 

At the same time, however, there were 
indications that the manufacturer is 
relying excessively on the requirements 
of the original specification; and it is 
in the determination of these require- 
ments that the ultimate maintainability 
of the equipment is often determined. 

► Unification of Standards— The 1949 
conference proposed the first step to- 
wards a unification of maintenance de- 
sign standards by the airlines through 
the proposal th.it a system be estab- 
lished whereby the airlines in concert 
could apprise a manufacturer of their 
desired maintenance features in a new 
product. A comprehensive plan has 
been proposed and sanctioned by the 
Air Transport Assn, for presentation 
to the airlines and the industry for 
comment. 

Discussion of electrical systems, led 
by R. M. Dunn, TWA. indicated that 
new aircraft are depending increasingly prc»> 
on electric operation of equipment, Wads 
with the Boeing Stratocruiser closely both 
approaching the impending “all-elec- 609® ft- Opcrat 


Airframe manufacturers have provided switches continue to be susceptible to 

l -- i: — moisture. The airlines are divided on 

the application of Dow-Coming com- 
pound as a sealant to prevent the entry 
of moisture and the drilling of a hole 
in the case to permit drainage of mois- 
ture should it collect. 

this subject Carriers are obtaining 15-22-mo. 

service from aircraft batteries. One of 
ly critical of the innovations in battery maintenance 
aircraft and and repair is the practice of Trans- 


only wire protection, assuming that the 
equipment manufacturers would pro- 
vide their own protection. This has 
not always proved the case resulting. 

extensive equipment dam 


ingness to cooperate c 
in the future. 

The airlines were 
wiring installation o 



complete! 


LOS ANGELES FIDO INSTALLATION 

fog dispersal FIDO sys- Lower view shows cross section of runway 
Los Angeles Municipal during fog landing. Ceiling has been raised 
with 392 by heat of the burners, from 300 to 400 ft. 
in approach, 200 to 250 ft. ii 


e atomizing variable capacity burner 
ipaced at 10 to 90 ft. intervals along 
inway and approach for 
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Canada Air Lines, which rebuilds its 
own batteries. Although cost data have 
not yet been compiled, TCA employs 
only two men full-time in this work, 
servicing batteries for the carrier’s en- 
tire fleet. 

► Instmment Sessions— T. W. Gibson, 
Braniff Airways, conducted the instru- 
ment sessions, which developed the 
substantial shift from mechanical to 
electrical operation in the past year. 
This has required an extensive educa- 
tion program, not only of ground per- 
sonnel, but of pilots and flight crews, 
who have only gradually learned to 
trust the readings of the new electronic 
instruments. 

► Hydraulic Systems—' The hydraulic 
and vacuum system sessions, chair- 
manned by J. Weesner, Pan American 
Airways, indicated a growing trend to- 
wards reduction of these installations. 
Trend has already reached its zenith 
in the Stratocruiser, which has no 
vacuum system. Hydraulic systems are 
gradually being replaced by electric 
units and may disappear in the future, 
except for some small, highly-special- 
ized systems. 

Complaints of poor manufacture 
were also voiced in this session, center- 
ing about inferior methods of forming 
hydraulic tubing as evidenced by poor 
flares, split tubing, etc. Hydraulic main- 
tenance problems are diminishing due 
to the replacement of 24ST tubing with 
stainless steel, Everdure and other more 
rugged and heat-resistant materials. 

► Nonflammable Hydraulic Fluids- 
Airlines have not yet accepted non- 
flammable hydraulic fluids, although 
tests are being run on some types now 
available. Carriers are interested in the 
so-called "interim fluid,” which requires 
no changes in hydraulic packing, but 
none has yet been tested that is com- 
pletely satisfactory. Those in the session 
believed the "ultimate fluid” is still 
some years off and, since this fluid will 
require complete changes in packings 
throughout the system, few are anxious 
to see it arrive too soon due to the costs 
involved. 

Fuel and oil system difficulties still 
renter around integral tank installa- 
tions, according to the session directed 
by R. B. Ault, Eastern Air Lines. Car- 
rier representatives agreed that a good 
basic installation at the factory would 
go far to minimize service difficulties, 
but this had not been obtained to date. 
Tank sealing material still requires fre- 
quent replacement and constant in- 
spection. 

Plastic fuel cells are not yet wholly 
satisfactory either, the difficulty center- 
ing in improper curing of the resin at 
the factory. Northwest Airlines solved 
this difficulty bv the creation of suitable 
inspection methods and techniques in 
their receiving department, but it be- 
lieves that workmanship at the factory 


on the Martin Mareng cell needs im- 
provement through education. 

► Structures and Controls— The session 
on structures, controls and furnishings 
led by L. T. Long, United Air Lines, 
indicated that careless ground crew 
workmen can cause more structural 
damage to aircraft than can flight loads. 
Cracked skins on DC-6 wings and tails 
have been caused by mechanics walking 
on them rather than by in-flight struc- 
tural failures. 

One of the major structural problems 
on both the DC-6 and Constellation is 
the pressurized windows, which develop 
"crazing" under the stress of internal 
pressure and have to be replaced for 
structural reasons. 

Another problem is that of the freez- 
ing of water systems at high altitudes. 
This apparently cannot be solved with- 
out extensive redesign of the water and 
heating systems of the aircraft involved. 
Concentrated floor loads continue to 
present support difficulties, and satisfac- 
tory tie-down facilities are not yet avail- 
able. 

► Heating and Pressurization— A. M. 
Sutherland, Trans-Canada Airlines, di- 
rected the discussion on heating, venti- 
lating and pressurization equipment, 
which indicated that many problems 
remain to be solved in these systems. 
The Janitrol heater is used almost ex- 
clusively by the airlines and has proved 
satisfactory on the whole. But it con- 
tinues to develop cracks and to exhibit 
ignition difficulties, particularly at high 
altitude where the "blow out” prob- 
lem, akin to that familiar in turbo jet 
engines, is experienced. 

Wing ram air inlets present icing 
problems, which reduce the flow of air 
to heating and pressurization units, 
creating dangerous conditions that are 
met only by shutting down the units. 
Non-ram inlets, such as are used on the 
Constellation and the Stratocruiser, do 
not suffer from this difficulty, indicat- 
ing the problem is one for the airframe 
manufacturer in the initial layout of 
the airplane. 

► Pressure Fluctuates— A phenomenon 
of the pressure cabin is a takeoff 
"bump”, in which the pressure sud- 
denly fluctuates in the cabin, and alti- 
tude “hunting”, in which the pressure 
oscillates. These are problems of the 
automatic cabin pressure control sys- 
tem, which only experience will solve. 

Airlines are still divided on the proper 
distribution of cabin heating, some us- 
ing overhead ducts that distribute the 
heat through anemostats and others 
using cabin floor outlets with individual 
controls under each cabin seat. A phe- 
nomenon of the pressure cabin is cabin 
"rain”, caused by moisture condensa- 
tion on the cabin skin in contact with 
the cold outside air. This is usually 
frozen at high altitude but as soon as 
the airplane nears the ground this ice 


melts and literally rains on the passen- 
gers and, particularly, the flight crew, 
which often carries towels expressly for 
this purpose. 

► Engine Discussion— R. E. Geror, 
Northwest Airlines, headed the dis- 
cussion of Pratt & Whitney engines 
and R. A. Miller, American Airlines, 
the session on Wright engines. These 
sessions indicated that ground operation 
of engines has a far more pronounced 
effect on engine life than its long hours 
of cruising in the air. This ground 
handling varies widely between airlines. 

For example, some break the "hy- 
draulic lock" on their engines by simply 
pulling them through by hand, others 
by inching them through with the 
starter, others by starting them up and 
still others use a new Jack & Heintz 
unit that handles engine hydraulicing 
by a special motor. In any case, the 
session indicated that closer attention to 
engine starting, warmup and idling tech- 
niques would pay big dividends in en- 
gine life for all airlines. 

Ralph Geror placed great stress on 
the huge cost of a new powerplant 
(597,000 for each one on the Strato- 
cruiser) and the great losses that can be 
suffered by an airline by undue restric- 
tions on the maintenance of such units. 

► New Overhaul Problem — With the 
huge Pratt & Whitney R-4360 Wasp 
Major now coming into service, opera- 
tors are divided on the most economical 
method of their overhaul. Since the 
installation of overhaul equipment is a 
huge financial undertaking, PAA has 
decided to contract part of its Wasp 
Major overhaul with Pacific Airmotive 
Corp., while Northwest will overhaul 

Otto E. Kirchner, American, directed 
the discussion of ground servicing equip- 
ment that illustrated the mounting costs 
in this field due to individual airlines’ 
apparent refusal to consolidate their 
requirements. Operators are paying 
much greater attention to the ground 
servicing equipment already in use, both 
in greater maintenance and in painting 
and improving its appearance. 

► Training Programs— In addition, some 
carriers are instituting training programs 
in ground equipment operation and are 
making frequent field service visits in 
an attempt to consolidate requirements. 
They are solving the problem of ground 
equipment costs by two methods: 

(1) using each other’s equipment, and 

(2) subscribing to terminal corporations. 
The latter, however, apparently do not 
pay the highly personalized attention 
to individual airline passengers and 
crews that is desirable. 

R. M. Dunn, TWA’s director of 
maintenance and engineering, was 
elected general conference chairman for 
the 1950 ATA meeting and Kansas City 
was selected again as the site for the 
meeting. 
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CAB Head Warns on Subsidies 

O’Connell concerned about airline reliance on mail pay; 
suggests revision in law may be called for. 


The scheduled air transport industry, 
apparently headed for its first profitable 
postwar year, has received another blunt 
warning that it must not look to gov- 
ernment mail pay subsidies for per- 
manent prosperity. 

Latest admonition came from CAB 
Chairman Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., less 
than a month after the Board issued 
orders providing for multi-million dol- 
lar retroactive mail payments which 
wiped out the domestic trunklines’ op- 
erating deficit for 1948 (Aviation 
Week, Mar. 7). O’Connell told the 
industry that if present mail pay sub- 
sidy provisions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act serve to dull the operators’ initia- 
tive and incentive the law may have 
to be revised to lower or remove the 
shield which now protects the com- 
panies from the danger of bankruptcy. 

► Profits Seen in 1949-The CAB chair- 
man's statement before the New York 
Bar Assn, was highlighted by a predic- 
tion that the industry will end this 
year in a "much stronger position than 
at any time since the end of the war.” 
His view coincided with an assertion 
by Air Transport Assn. Vice President 
Milton W. Arnold that “the airlines 
as a group should make money in 1949 
according to the best indications so far 
this year.” 

During 1949, O’Connell declared, 
mail pay for domestic trunklines, feed- 
ers and U.S. international flag lines 
may reach $125 million. This com- 
pares with close to SI 00 million in 
1948. 

► Not All Subsidy— The chairman em- 
phasized that much of the total is not 
subsidy but compensation for services 
performed. He said that “in terms of 
its potential contribution to the U.S. 
economy, postal service and defense, 
a well-designed and properly function- 
ing air transportation system would be 
worth many times the present level of 
mail pay.” The $100 million in mail 
pay last year was only about half the 
cost of supporting the price of potatoes, 
O’Connell noted. 

Nevertheless, he manifested deep 
concern that the mail pay device may 
be working against development of a 
sound transportation svstem of the type 
and size desired. The chairman ex- 
pressed hope that airline management 
would make decisions and behave as 
“business men." He cautioned the in- 
dustry to take with "a ration of salt" 
statements (made repeatedly by one 
executive) that the government is mak- 
ing money off the down-trodden air- 


► Cost-Plus Danger-O’Conncll said 
that during part of 1948, nearly all of 
the domestic trunklines, feeders and 
international carriers had applications 
pending before CAB for increased mail 
rates. This meant that from the date 
of each carrier’s petition for higher 
mail pay until the Board set a final 
rate, the companies were in a position 
to collect from the government all 
costs (less disallowances) plus a fair 
return on their investment (usually 7 
percent). 

The rub, according to O'Connell, 
is that a carrier is entitled to file a 
new “protective” petition for higher 
mail pay the day after a final rate is 
established. Thus, a company that pre- 
fers a guaranteed 7 percent profit to 
the risk of making more or less than 
7 percent, can “sit back, secure in the 
knowledge that if it loses money it can 
get it back in mail pay," the efiairman 
explained. 

► Joint Action Sought— "There is un- 
doubtedly some inefficiency and waste 
on the airlines today, as for example 
their failure to cooperate more actively 
in establishing joint terminal and ticket- 



CAPITAL SETS GOALS 
James W. Austin, Capital Airlines' vice 
president-traffic and sales, has announced 
his company is shooting for $20 million in 
nonmail revenue during 1949, nearly 10 
percent above the $18,338,000 figure re- 
ported for 1948. An industry leader in 
charter sales, Capital hopes to do $1 mil- 
lion worth of business in this field alone. 
Austin, an enthusiastic backer of Capital's 
skycoach experiment, is shown above speak- 
ing at a company management and sales 
conference held recently at Virginia Beach, 


ing facilities. But I doubt if it can be 
demonstrated that the carriers are really 
inefficient in the orthodox meaning of 
the term.” 

With a fixed 7 percent profit guar- 
antee, the carriers may not be inclined 
to keep strict control of their seat 
capacity, rates, fares and debt structure, 
and have no incentive to ask that un- 
economical routes or stops be elimi- 
nated, O'Connell pointed out. "If we 
do not explore ways in which proper 
incentives for economy may be pro- 
vided, our air mail bill can be expected 
to continue to rise, and we may se- 
riously and permanently undermine the 
economic soundness of our air trans- 
portation system because of the atrophy 
of airline management’s ability to be- 
have like businessmen.” 

NAL Shows Steady 
Earning Increase 

Continued frigid relations between 
National Airlines and the Air Line 
Pilots Assn, have failed to put a chill on 
NAL’s wintertime profits. 

With the help ot mail pay increases. 
National has shown steadily increasing 
earnings following settlement of the 
10-month-long ALPA strike last Novem- 
ber. Carrier's profit climbed from 
$60,685 in December to $152,252 in 
January and $301,628 in February. For 
the eight months ended Feb. 28, 1949, 
National had a net loss of $372,894, 
compared with a $1,416,672 deficit for 
the comparable eight months ended 
Feb. 28, 1948. 

► Traffic Gains— Passenger load factors 
also reached a post-strike peak in Feb- 
ruary of this year, hitting 55.7 percent 
against about 40 percent registered dur- 
ing last November. 

But the Air Line Pilots Assn, insists 
that National's earning power is still im- 
paired by management policies. ALPA 
pilots have filed a long list of grievances 
against the company since the strike, 
and the union's members have not yet 
taken their place in NAL cockpits 
(Aviation Week, Mar. 7). 

► Double Payroll Criticized— ALPA 
President David L. Behnckc states that 
National had 287 pilots last month, 
compared with 125 at the beginning of 
the strike on Feb. 3, 1948. No signifi- 
cant expansion of operations or increase 
in equipment justifies this addition of 
162 pilots, according to ALPA Presi- 
dent Behncke. 

Majority of the 287 pilots apparently 
are non-ALPA personnel hired during 
the strike. While they are flying NAL's 
planes, the ALPA pilots are receiving 
base pay from the company under the 
strike settlement agreement. Behncke 
has called on CAB to investigate the 
costs involved to the airline in the 
double payroll. 
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Georgia Line Plans 
To Use Bonanzas 

Another lightplanc airline has issued 
an indirect challenge to conventional 
feeder operations which arc under fire 
because of high subsidy requirements 
and low payloads. 

Less than two months after Val-Air 
Lines, Mercedes, Tex., and Carco Air 
Sendee, Albuquerque, N. Mex., applied 
for CAB certificates to carry interstate 
traffic in small single-engine aircraft 
(Aviation Week, Feb. 14), Albany Air- 
ways, Albany, Ga., requested authority 
to fly passengers, cargo and mail be- 
tween 15 cities in Georgia, Alabama 
and Florida. The Georgia carrier plans 
to use four-place Beech Bonanzas as 
standard equipment. 

► Equipment Geared to Traffic-W. L. 
Hall, Albany Airways president, asserts 
that Bonanzas are “the most efficient 
and adequate equipment for the present 
level of air transportation needs in the 
area." He states that after traffic ex- 
pands his company will switch from 
lightplanes to larger aircraft. 

Albany Air Service, an affiliate of Al- 
bany Airways, has been operating light- 
planes on regularly scheduled intrastate 
service between Atlanta and Albany for 
about two years. Between May 14 and 
Dec. 3 1 , 1948, Albany Air Service made 
602 flights on its 1 50-milc link, carrying 
773 passengers and achieving a 42.8 per- 
cent load factor. 

► Feeder Route Paralleled— Albany Air- 
ways wants a certificate to operate be- 
tween Savannah, Ga., and Montgomery, 
Ala., via six intermediate points and be- 
tween Jacksonville, Fla., and Atlanta via 
six intermediate points. The latter 
route substantially parallels a link cer- 
tificated to Southern Airways, a feeder 
which has experienced considerable dif- 
ficulty starting service but which hopes 
to get underway this spring. 

Meanwhile, strong opposition has de- 
veloped to Val-Air Lines' request for a 
certificate or exemption authorizing car- 
riage of interstate traffic on its intrastate 
route from the Rio Grande Valley to 
San Antonio and Houston. Trans-Texas 
Airways, a certificated fcedcrline operat- 
ing DC-3s in the South Texas area, con- 
tends that Val-Air’s four-place Navions 
offer destructive competition because of 
their more direct routine. 

► Lightplane Operations Challenged- 
TTA also charged that Vnl-Air's opera- 
tion "is not in keeping with the high 
standards of CAA and CAB regulations 
covering carriage of interstate pas- 
sengers.” Lightplanes cannot meet the 
stringent requirements of the Civil Air 
Regulations’ transport category. 

But the lightplane lines point to the 
potentially large savings in mail pay 
subsidies that could be achieved if they 


were authorized to operate over low- 
traffic routes. In 194S, conventional 
feedcrlines. most of which used DC-3s, 
had total operating costs averaging 
around SO cents a plane mile and 
needed about 60 cents a plane mile mail 
pay to break even. 

► Cost Figures Disputed— In contrast, 
Val-Air Lines Attorney Harry Bowen 
claims his company can operate at a 
total cost of about 15 cents a plane 
mile. Beech Aircraft Corp. estimates 
that its four-place Bonanzas can be op- 
erated at about seven cents a plane mile, 
including costs of fuel, pilots (at $400 
a month), depreciation, maintenance 
and insurance-based on 1200 hr. a year 
utilizationof the planes. 

Eastern Air Lines, which opposes 
Val-Airis application, pointed out that 


Delta Air Lines has developed a 
handy computer for quickly determin- 
ing information necessary for DC-6 
takeoffs and landings. As far as known, 
this is the first such computer ever de- 
veloped and will effect a substantial 
saving by reducing chances of error and 
amount of paper and calculating work 
necessary to be accomplished by station 
personnel. 

Developed by John F. Nycum, chief 
engineer, and Robert Dutton of the 
engineering department, computer is 
used with a pre-engineered one-page 
table. Table contains all constant fac- 
tors pertaining to performance on a 
given runway, mechanically determines 
allowable takeoff gross weight; allow- 
able alternate landing gross weight; 


the Texas company lost $S0,363 during 
21 months of service between April, 
1947, and December, 1948. This deficit. 
EAL declared, was equal to $14 for 
each of the 5475 passengers carried by 
Val-Air during the period. (Mail pay 
per feeder passenger carried in 1948 
averaged around $25.) 

Other critics of lightplane airline 
operations argue that no night or in- 
strument flights would be feasible and 
that many passengers accepting twin- 
engine feeder equipment might be 
hesitant about using single-engine craft 
even during daytime. They assert that 
Val-Air’s figure of 1 5 cents a plane mile 
total operating costs docs not give real- 
istic consideration to traffic, sales, ad- 
vertising, general and administrative 
expense. 


three-engine takeoff gross weight; and 
headwind component, based on effec- 
tive field lengths, winds, and outside air 
temperatures. 

► Quantity Production— Prototype of 
this computer was developed and used 
in Delta's Atlanta, Ga., operations office 
for DC-4 aircraft. It proved a time- 
saver and results were so satisfactory that 
development was undertaken for one 
for the DC-6. 

The DC-6 computers are now in pro- 
duction in sufficient quantity to furnish 
all Delta DC-6 stations and pilots. This 
type covers most engine-propeller com- 
binations now in service that are not 
utilizing water injection. Wet engine 
performance is applicable to this 
method of solution, nowever, and will 



Delta Develops Data Computer 
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be incorporated in this design if a de- 

Delta has been approached to make 
the computer available to other airlines 
and prospects are that it will be done. 
Basic principle of the computer is 
applicable to other type of aircraft, so 
that a computer can’ be made for any 
specific type. 

Insurance Reacts 
To Safety Record 

Steadily improving safety record of 
the certificated airlines is being given 
favorable recognition by the nation’s 

A new report by the Institute of Life 
Insurance has disclosed that passenger 
travel on U. S. scheduled domestic air- 
lines is no longer a significant under- 
writing factor in the issuance of life 
insurance policies. Of 100 companies 
surveyed by the Institute. 95 now ac- 
cept at standard rates applicants patron- 
izing the scheduled domestic airlines. 

► Twelve Firms Impose Limitations— 
Eighty-three of these 95 companies ac- 
cept the domestic airline users without 
limitations other than those applying 
to all applicants. Twelve companies 
have some limitations, the most fre- 
quent being an expected maximum of 
250 hr. of domestic living annually. 


Remaining five companies give indi- 
vidual consideration to insurance policy 
applicants using the certificated domes- 
tic airlines. This does not necessarily 
mean that these firms are any less liberal 
than the other 95 but rather that no 
fixed rule has been established by these 
particular firms. 

► Contrast With 1935— Current insur- 
ance company practices regarding air 
travelers are in sharp contrast with the 
situation a decade or so ago. As recently 
as 1935, only six companies accepted 
passengers on scheduled U. S. airlines 
at standard rates without limitation; 
and while 46 firms accepted them as 
standard with restrictions, the most fre- 
quent limitation was then 50 hr. of fly- 
ing annually. In 1935, ten companies 
either declined to issue insurance to 
domestic air travelers or issued them 
policies excluding the air risk if there 
was an unusual amount of flying in- 
volved by the person. 

Flights outside continental U. S. have 
not followed this same pattern of liber- 
alization. But while there has been a 
tightening of underwriting on both 
Western Hemisphere and worldwide 
flights since 1946, practices are still con- 
siderable more liberal than prior to 
1946. 

Seventy-three out of the 100 com- 
panies surveyed accept at standard rates 
insurance applicants traveling by sched- 
uled airline in the Western Hemisphere. 
Of these, ten impose some limitations. 
Twenty-four companies leave the mat- 
ter to individual consideration. Three 
firms decline policies for applicants fly- 
ing outside the U. S. in the Western 
Hemisphere, or write the policies with 
the air risk excluded. 

► World-Wide Travel— With reference 
to worldwide flights via scheduled air- 
liner, 53 insurance companies accept 
anplicants at standard rates; and of 
these, 10 impose some limitations. 
Forty-three companies leave the matter 
to individual consideration: and four 
firms refuse policies to applicants mak- 
ing world-wide flights, or write policies 
with the air risk excluded. 

Significantly, in 1935, none of the 
100 insurance companies surveyed ac- 
cepted at standard rates without limi- 
tation persons living either in the 
Western Hemisphere (outside the U. S.l 
or on worldwide trips. And 21 com- 
panies, in the case of Western Hemi- 
sphere flights, and 28 firms, in the case 
of worldwide flights, declined policies 
completely or wrote them with the air 
risk excluded in 1935. 

Passenger travel on nonscheduled 
commercial flights, including taxi and 
charter trips, is currently underwritten 
bv the life insurance companies on a 
more liberal basis than a few years ago. 
but restrictions are still considerably 
more common than is the case with the 
scheduled airlines. 
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TIME IS MONEY... 
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In addition to pilot's seats and wing tanks, other products manufactured by Pastushin Indus- 
tries are aircraft buffets, spinners, cowling, engine mounts, bulkheads, circumlerentials. water 
tanks, special leak-proof iacketed rivets, and extruded, formed components. 




VIC PASTUSHIN INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Los Angelos Airport 

5651 W. Century Blvd. e Los Angeles 45, California 
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Seeks $21 Million 

Northwest Airlines is negotiating for 
$21 million in loans which will be used 

E rimarily to finance its purchase of ten 
seing Stratocruisers. Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. has been asked to furnish 
$11 million, and banks would furnish 
the remainder. 

Disclosure coincided with Boeing’s 
announcement that the first of the 
Stratocruisers to be delivered to NWA 
had make its initial test flight. North- 
west plans to use the $1 .5 million planes 
on its transcontinental, Hawaiian and 
Orient routes. 


SHORTLINES 


► Air Industries, Inc.— Has asked CAB 
for a certificate authorizing passenger, 
cargo and mail operations over heli- 
copter routes in the New York area. 
Links would extend between La 
Guardia, Teterboro, Westchester, New- 
ark, Floyd Bennett and Idlewild air- 
ports; between the Grand Central Post 
Office, New York, and the 30th St. 
Post Office, Philadelphia; from La 
Guardia and Idlewild to Long Island 
points; from Newark and Teterboro to 
New Jersey points; and from Idlewild, 
La Guardia and Westchester to south- 
ern New York State and Connecticut 
points. President Otto Marx, Jr., states 
his company would use Sikorsky S-51s 
or other suitable equipment to conduct 
the operation. 

► American— Continued to set winter 
traffic records during February, with 
revenue passenger mileage up 42.3 per- 
cent over February, 1948 (when DC-6s 
were grounded). Freight was up 35 
percent to 1,893,909 ton miles, and 
mail volume gained 60 percent; but 
express ton mileage of 369,522 was 
down 5 percent from levels in Febru- 
ary, 1948. 

► KLM— Will increase its New York- 
Amsterdam flights to seven weekly on 
Apr. 4 and to nine weekly flights on 
May 16. 

► National— CAB has denied Colonial 
Airlines' request for postponement of 
further proceedings in the NAL dis- 
memberment case pending investiga- 
tion of the possible effect of actual and 
proposed NAL stock purchased by 
W. R. Grace & Co. and Pan American 
Airways, and of interchange agree- 
ments involving National. PAA. Pan- 
agra and Eastern Air Lines. 

► Northwest— A Presidential emergency 
board has settled a dispute between 
NWA and the International Assn, of 
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Safeguarding 

Aircraft 

Electrical Systems 



These vital aircraft "fuses" carry temporary overloads but clear 
promptly under short circuits. They are particularly recommended 
for systems which use multiple conductors per phase for, when 
Limiter protected, a fault on a single wire is cleared without inter- 
ruption of current in that leg of the circuit. 

The close co-ordination of these highly accurate Limiters, unlike 
other thermal devices is little affected by the variation of ambient 
temperatures, thus they provide greater protection with the least 
weight and space. 

Limiters and mountings are offered for 30-volt and 120-volt DC; 
and 120/208-volt, 400 cycle AC systems in various ampere ratings. 
Burndy Limiters meet the requirements of USAF Spec. Nos. 
32552-A; 32506-B. 

Complete engineering service is offered. For particulars, write 
for Bulletin 47F1. 


BURNDY 


Machinists. Flight mechanics' salaries 
were increased $17.50 a month for the 
period July 1, 1948, to Dec. 31, 1948, 
and another $7.50 a month starting Jan. 
1. 1949. Other personnel represented 
by IAM received retroactive increases of 
up to 1 04 cents an hour. 

► Pioneer-Lost $50,932 during the first 
two months of 1949, compared to a 
loss of $5S,307 in the same period last 

►Seaboard & Westem-A CAB en- 
forcement attorney participating in 
TWA’s complaint against the uncertifi- 
cated carrier's overseas operations has 
asserted that S&W’s letter of registra- 
tion should be revoked and the com- 
pany should be ordered to cease and 
desist from engaging in air transpor- 
tation. The attorney said Seaboard & 
Western has intentionally and continu- 
ally violated the Civil Aeronautics Act. 
He added that the company’s entire 
operations, including those allegedly 
conducted under contract, were actually 
common carrier in nature. 

► Southern Airways— Has named Hugh 
M. Davis, former chief pilot and assist- 
ant operations manager of Robinson 
Airlines, as operations manager. South- 
ern plans to begin feeder service this 

► Southwest Airways— Has received a 
$45,000 Navy Dept, contract for over- 
haul and modification of government 
aircraft instruments. 

► United— CAB has dismissed UAL’s 
comnlaints asking suspension of sky- 
coach tariffs recently placed in effect 
by Capital Airlines and Northwest Air- 
lines. 

► AVesterii— Effective Apr. 1 began 
operating all flights on its coastal di- 
vision with Convair-I.iners . . . Com- 
pany has inaugurated daily nonstop 
service between the Twin Cities and 
Denver. 



WESTERN BRANCH: Vernon 11. Colifo 
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ONLY THE GREAT NEW NAVION FOR ’49 
GIVES YOU ALL THESE ADVANCEMENTS 



STILL HIGHER performance. New landing 

powerful 205 h.p. engine to deliver cruising 
speeds up 10 155 m.p.h. Normal take-offs in 
560-ft. ; only 875-fl. needed to clear a 50-ft. 

Navion climbs 900-ft„ 1st minule, fully loaded. 



STILL QUIETER. A new. thicker blanket ofin- 

Thicker Plexiglas windshields reduce noise, 
and new windows filter sunburn rays. Low 
noise level in Ryan Navion for '49 sets a new 
standard in restful flying comfort. 






IMPROVED CONTROL AND INSTRUMENT 
PANELS and more instruments . . . Manifold 
pressure, ratc-of-climb indicator, outside 

included. Panel lights can be dimmed. Con- 
trol knobs simulate mechanism they activate 
for positive identification. New key-ignition. 





NO OTHER PLANE COMBINES 
SO MANY FEATURES SO WELL 


Z/leA/ OTT-Ifo/a/L 


N AERONAUTICAL COMPANY, 41 


N DIEGO 12, CALIFORNIA 


Searchlight Section 

business . OPPORTUNITIES 


37ff*£JPS35 

|pS“^af~as=S ftggKausu 


PIASECKI 

Wanfs---Top Flight Engineers - l 

PIASECKI HELICOPTER CORP., Morton, Pa. (Phila. Suburb) 

Need A Pilot? Need A Job? 

At. you qualified lo Uy lb. AUanlic. to 
instruct, lo lly^charter.^lo dust. ortt help 

you and. No 'registration leo. 

PILOTS EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 

Specialists In Aviation Personnel 

NEW AGE PERSONNEL AGCY., INC. r ^ 

TWIN BEECH 

CARL HOVGARD 

AK. SEE US F0R 

® LMS.T-* 

STANDARD AIRCRAFT EQl 
Old Country Road, Mineola, L. 1., 1 

APPROVED REPAIR STATION lit 

UMENTS 

TYPES — SALES — REPAIR 

IPMENT COMPANY INC. 

. Y. Garden City 331 


Professional 

Services 


LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 

Registered Patent Attorneys 

BsSSs^jrfisS 

ttasi d . c . 


FOR SALE 

1 C46A 

(Late Model ) Unlicensed 

1 C46D 

Unlicensed 

2 C-47A CARGO 
I AT6 SMOKEWRITER 
1 LODESTAR 

14 passenger 

P. 0. Box 1125, Coral Gables, Florida 







sponeibllltlc.. ^ AIho considerable background in 




BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
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® SEARCHLIGHT SECTION <g> 


$1,000,000 STOCK OF SERVICEABLE 

P&W 1830 Parts 

certified serviceable Jf- inspected magnafluxed Jf- warranted 


samples of 
economy prices: 


PART 

NO. DESCRIPTION PRICE 

115399 Int. Rear Case & Stud Assy. S150.00 

36700 Rod — Master 87.50 

74566 Nut — Master Rod set- 

74569 Bolt— Master Rod 2.50 

24966 Bearing — Center Main 87.50 


Send for COMPLETE LIST of Pratt & Whitney 1830-92 & -90 series PARTS & ACCESSORIES 


OPERATORS wishing to purchose the Steward-Davis R- 1 830-92 Comme 
Steward-Davis R- 1830-92 Conversion at $1795 exchange should write or 
N.J. - WESTCOAST AIRCRAFT Sales and Service, Boeing Field, Seattle 


cial Overhaul at $2295 exchange or the 
wire to WILLIS AIR SERVICE, Teterboro, 
ir Customer Service; Steward-Davis. 


STEWARD-DAVIS Parts Division 13501 s. western, gardena, calif. 


THE K.C.S. Skyways, Inc, 

Announces 

The Sale of Their Aircraft 
and equipment due to an 
order issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board 
4 Douglas DC-3's 
1 North American — SNJ-4 
Large Stock of DC-3 
Spare Parts & Equipment 




I.ter' 


DE HAVILLAND MOSQUITO 


DC-3 21-PASSENGER AIRPLANES 

$ 8 5 0 0 - * GR ,82 ° 


*AS IS" MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, TULSA OKLAHOMA 
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STRICTLY PERSONAL 

STRICTLY PERSONAL— The number of letters this writer receives marked 
•‘strictly personal'’ is raising eyebrows in the McGraw-Hill mail room. But it 
still isn't enough. We need your whimsical contributions quickly, to avoid a 
big blank space in the page . . . James Batchelor, major domo of the United 
Pilots &• Mechanics Assn., thinks this column should issue a call to its readers 
for true stories about that incredible prankster, George Haddawav, boss of South- 
ern Flight Magazine. Who will launch this interesting movement? ... Joe 
Drury, once with United Press and United Air Lines publicity, has become 
assistant public relations director of Hearst Magazines . . . A. W. Dunn, of Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. public relations, has been transferred to Goodyear’s Avia- 
tion Products div., as manager of the Dayton office . . .Bill Sherrill, Convair’s 
wartime publicity chief in Ft. Worth, is conducting Sherrill-Lloyd public relations 
agency in Dallas . . . Scott Hershey, formerly with ATA's public relations staff, 
has joined the information division of ECA in Washington. 


TWO STARS ARE MADE-AND FIVE BUCKS-Aviation s glittering enter- 
tainment world acquired two stars at Washington’s Aero Club’s St. Patrick’s Day 
dance. Late in the evening, after a tap dancer’s stint, the M.C. announced 
“two well known singers of Irish ballads." This aroused tumultuous applause 
from the gay multitude, and the two surprised troubadors finally gave up trying 
to laugh it off. So Ansel Talbert, the N. Y. Herald-Trib’s aviation editor, and 
Warren Smith, Fairchild’s PIO from Hagerstown, graciously gave out with “When 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling." and an encore number about the River Shannon. As they 
started back to the dance floor a gentleman, obviously overcome by sentiment, 
wavered up to Ansel, pressed a fiver into the Talbert palm, and earnestly requested 
"Mother Machree.” He got it. 


THAT'S A JOKE. SON— As you know, National's union and non-union pilots 
are a-feudin’. Well, on St. Patrick’s Day one of the company’s non-ALPA pilots 
phoned up the Flight Safety Foundation offices in New York and said there was 
nothing to the rumor that NAL was using green pilots that day. 


THIS ABOUT KILT HIRAM— Hy Sheridan takes another fling at us between 
DC-6 hops with a no-doubt true story. One of American’s reservations girls was 
just back in the states from a free trip on AOA to Sweden, so ITv eavesdropped: 
"Just think, I came across in 15 hours," the girl said proudly, to which Sadie 
the Stewardess replied: 

“You should have gone to Scotland, Honey, and you’d have come across in 


BITS ABOUT PEOPLE— Lowell Swenson resigns as general sales manager of 
Wagner Mfg. Co.. Cedar Falls, la., to devote full time to Lowell IT. Swenson & 
Associates, offering industrial counselling and marketing service. He will continue 
to live in Cedar Falls . . . Theon Wright, ex-press chief at TWA. has resigned 
from Wilson. Wright & Associates to join H. A. Bruno & Associates, public 
relations firm in NYC ... If you want to get out of jury duty, as TWA’s Russell 
A. Garlin of Reading, Pa., did. it’s easy. Turn up in Iraq on the day the court 
clerk calls vour name. TWA’s Ed Boughton wonders how many other airlines have 
helped in this way . . . Earl Slick was in N. Y. last week and after lunch took this 
column’s conductor to the Slick Airways Manhattan office. It is a two-room, 
third-floor walkup over the Chinese Village Restaurant on West 53rd St. The 
nearest office neighbor, so help us, is De Luxe Bridal Veils, Inc. There is also 
a brassiere company's office handy too, if you care to make anything out of that. 
We can assure CAB Slick's New York GHQ is strictly functional— no extravagance 
. . . TWA’s board chairman, named “Full Plane Pierson” by Press Agent Gordon 
Gilmore, learned how completely his employes have taken Pierson’s philosophy to 
heart. Traveling to an important board meeting he was approached at St. Louis 
by a new passenger agent who said, "Sorry, sir; if you’re a non-rev, you’ll have to 
get off. We’ve got a full plane.” An older employe started apologizing but 
Pierson took it in good nature. 


WHAT'S NEW 


New Books 

“The Air League Book,” a review of 
postwar aviation in the British Empire, 
compiled by 14 British aeronautical ex- 
perts. Published by The Foley House 
Press, 31-36 Foley St., London. W.l, 
England. Price 12s 6d. 

“Engineering Laminates,” edited by 
Albert G. H. Dietz with a contributing 
staff of 24. Symposium of information 
on all types of laminates— covering de- 
sign, methods of manufacturing, me- 
chanics, properties, uses, and other char- 
acteristics. Published by John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Price $10. 

“Theory of Oscillations," by A. A. 
Andronov, and C. E. Chaiken, a con- 
densed and edited translation of the 
first comprehensive treatment of non- 
linear oscillations ever published. Orig- 
inal work, by two leading members of 
the Soviet Institute of Oscillations, was 
published in Russian in 1937. Pub- 
lished by Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. Price $6. 

"Proceedings of Fastener Manufac- 
turers' Symposium," a 100-page book 
on American-British-Canadian unified 
screw threads as applied to fasteners. 
Available from the American Institute 
of Bolt. Nut and Rivet Manufacturers. 
1 550 Hanna Bldg.. Cleveland 15. Ohio. 
Price SI. 50. 

Trade Literature 

“Technical Bulletin No. 3,” describ- 
ing physical and chemical properties of 
Alox 350, used to control corrosion in 
internal combustion engines, turbine 
systems, hydraulic systems, etc. Avail- 
able upon request to Alox Corp., 3917 
Buffalo Ave., Niagara Falls, New York. 

“Optical Glass at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards,” description of pro- 
duction procedures, available from Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Price 15 cents. 

“Catalog No. 30,” a 12-page folder 
describing lightweight flexible hose 
products, available upon request to 
American Ventilating Hose Co., 15 
Park Row. New York 7, N. Y. 

“Mounted Wheels and Points.” a 
booklet on use of equipment for off- 
hand and precision work and grinding, 
available from Simonds Abrasive Co., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
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16 USair (016) 


Standard Cargoversions 

Thoroughly Reconditioned with CAA Airworthiness Certificate 
CAA Licensed under USair Type Certificate No. 789 
Basic Weight reduced to less than 28,000 lbs. 

Useful Load over 8>/ 2 tons 

Complete with 2 Spare Zero Time Since Overhaul Engines 

at 645.000 each 


Over SI. 000.000 in €-46 PARTS 

USair Manufactured and Original Airframe Parts and Components 
Thousands of Gaskets, Seals, Tires, Tubes, Valves, Batteries, De-Icer Boots 
147 R-2800 Engines — Brand New and Zero Time Since Overhaul 
$1,000 to $2,800 Each 


Write, wire or phone for details today 


UNITED SERVICES FOR AIR, la 

BUFFALO MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 
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EDITORIAL 


Working Toward Sound Air Transport 


Frankly critical of the air transport industry's economic 
policies, the chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
gone on record with a warning that we cannot "continue 
along the same lines in which we have been moving since 
the war, no matter how comforting to the airlines that course 
of action might be.” 

Chairman Joseph J. O'Connell, Jr., pointed out to the 
Association of the Bar of New York City that unlike even 
other public utilities, the industry need not meet the 
financial consequences of its own overproduction because 
the government meets them for it. 

In short, Chairman O'Connell asserted the industry must 
get down to sound economic practices demanded in any 
other business. 

This point, and the industry's frequent unwillingness to 
face hard business facts or permit any newcomers to live 
who try to, have been stressed by this page since Aviation 
Week was established in 1947. 

There has been some resentment in the industry because of 
this magazine’s editorial policy, especially among those who 
felt that the present law and subsidy provisions could be 
continued forever. Aviation Week has always maintained 
that the industry ran a grave risk of killing the goose that 
laid its golden egg, unless it made honest effort to cut; in- 
stead of always increasing, its demands for public money. 
Leading, rather than echoing, industry opinion is a noble ob- 
jective for a business magazine, but it had better expect bit- 
ter cries from those it is trying to help. 

Now it is the chairman of the CAB who urges the industry 
to adopt economic policies. 

Chairman O'Connell believes "we can and will succeed 
in recreating an atmosphere and a legislative framework in 
which air transportation can move forward on sound eco- 
nomic lines," but indicates this will not be possible without 
"incentives" for the carriers. In other words a law with a 
few additional teeth is necessary to make uneconomic 
operation more expensive to the carriers than it has been 
since 1938. 

Mr. O’Connell doubts if the airlines are wastefully ineffi- 
cient but questions whether they are economical, pointing 
out-for example-that the present act in Section 406(B), 
guarantees them subsidy insurance against bankruptcy pro- 
vided they are “honest, economical and efficient.” He cites 
capacity, routes and finances as instances where economic 
incentive is lacking. 

“If we do not start to explore the ways in which these 
incentives may be provided, our air mail pay bill can be 
expected to continue to rise, but what is far more important, 
we may seriously and permanentlv undermine the economic 
soundness of our air transportation system because of the 
atrophy of the ability of airline management to behave like 
business men," the chairman said. 

“The significant problem ... is the effect which subsidy, 
great or small, may have on the airlines and whether in using 
the device of mail pay we are working toward a sound air 
transportation system of the type and size we want. Because 
I believe that the essence of our economic system lies in the 
freedom of large numbers of business men to make and 
execute sound economic decisions. I might say my chief 
concern over mail pay is whether or not it leads airline man- 


agement to behave like business men and to make their 
decisions as business men normally do. . . . 

"I am not sure that some of our air carriers have an eco- 
nomic management . . . and I believe there is a very definite 
relationship between what I would call a lack of economic 
management and the various aspects of air mail pay and 
subsidies. . . . 

“The usual economic consequences of over-production in 
industry and other public utilities thus do not impinge on 
airline managements. The inevitable result has been, is and 
promises to be, the operation of excess capacity the costs of 
which are borne by the government." 

Speaking of routes, the chairman emphasized that "a 
carrier is virtually assured that the government will make up 
any losses involved in operating a given route pattern, pro- 
vided there is not flagrant over-scheduling. ... It is, of 
course, the responsibility of CAB to lay out and maintain a 
sound and economic route pattern, but the . . . carriers are 
not likely to assist us so long as they are not provided with 
any economic incentive for so doing. 

“What I have said . . . applies with equal force to . . 
interchanges. Most of these that have been presented to the 
Board are based not upon a series of economic decisions but 
rather as defensive actions in an adversaiy proceeding. . . . 
The extent to which these proposals make economic sense 
is purely incidental. . . . 

“What incentives are there either in the Act or in our 
mail rate action which make it imperative and compelling 
upon the carriers to finance themselves in the soundest 
conceivable way so that they will not only have adequate 
funds to meet their capital obligations, but also so that their 
capital structures may be reasonably depression-proof? . . . 

“The record of the growth of airline debt since the war is 
almost irrefutable evidence of the lack of such incentives. 
In large part this incentive has been removed because the 
present act tends to operate as a shield between the air 
carriers, and the ultimate in economic penalties-bankrnptcy. 

"Bankruptcy is, after all, in private enterprise the principal 
astringent that we have for washing away uneconomic opera- 
tions. In the air transportation business, as it is conducted 
todav, this astringent is no stronger than water. 

"ft seems to me that because of this factor and perhaps 
also because the Board has no power to regulate the airlines’ 
security issues, the financial structures of many of our air 
carriers have deteriorated to a remarkable extent.” 

In discussing CAB’s elaborate economic investigation pro- 
gram for 1949, Mr. O’Connell said differentiating between 
mail pay that is subsidy and that which represents fair com- 
pensation is needed bv the Post Office, Congress and the 
people so they “can tell the cost of supporting the air trans- 
port system”;' and needed by the airlines “in order to keep 
them under constant pressure to achieve self-sufficiency.” 

Between the two undesirable extremes of continuing on 
the present basis, or taking the meat-ax approach to subsidy, 
the chairman believes there is the road "we must follow if we 
are to continue the development of an air transportation 
system which is privately owned and managed and which 
rests on a sound economic foundation. . . .” 

ROBERT H. WOOD 
AVIATION WEEK, April 4, 1949 
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EDITORIAL 



Hendix 

Products 


BENDIX PRODUCTS 

DIVISION of 

SOUTH BEND 20. INDIANA 


Regardless of the size or type of aircraft engines, 
Bendix Creative Engineering has the answers for 
better, more economical, power-producing Fuel 
Metering. Spray nozzles, pressurizing valves, divider 
valves and Speed-Density Control with the automatic 
starling system for turbojet engines round out a line 
of the most advanced and widely proved Fuel Meter- 
ing devices available today. They’re the choice for 
leading aircraft in every field. Plainly, when it comes 
to Fuel Metering, you'll do well to put it up to Bendix 
Products. Descriptive booklets will be sent in response 
to properly qualified inquiries. 







Proved 

Performance 





O' her Allison-powered airplanes .• 
Republic F-84 Thunderjet 
North American FJ-I Fury 
Northrop YB-4Q F'ying Wing 
Grumman FQF-3 Panther 


Builder of axial and centrifugal 
flow turbine engines 


With a total of more than 100,000 hours of 
actual flight time in their log book, Allison air- 
craft turbine engines have proved themselves 
with dependable performance under many 
varying conditions of service and of weather. 

Now operating 300 hours before overhaul, 

Allison J33 jet engines offer more useful service 
in the air with less lost time on the 
ground for service and repair. 

Air Power is Peace Power 


GENERAL 

MOTORS 



